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TO THE 



Q^ U E E N. 



MADAM, 

Xi-S your Majefty condefcend- 
ed to look into the following papers, 
when they were in manufcript ; I 
hoped You would n&t think it pre- 
fumption In me to aflc your royal 
permiflion to prefent them to You 
in their more improred ftate : and 
jt gave . me peculiar pleafute to aflc 
this permiflion through the media- 
tion of a Ladjr, whqfe very refpefl- 
; b able 
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able charafler, and revered age (then 
bowing under one of the fevereft of 
God's difpenfations) the King and 
your Majefty took under your pro- 
teflion; and with an amiable atten- 
tion, perhaps unequalled in the an- 
nals of royalty, have made that pro- 
teftion much lefs valuable, even in 
it's bounty, than in that eafy grace, 
which accompanies it; and which, 
'in the fame moment, confers, and 
annihilates, the obligation. 

That your Majefties may be long 

. preferved to erijoy the elegant amufe-. 

ment of the polite arts, which you - 

are fo ready to incourage ; and the 

heart- 



( iii ) 

heart-felt fatisfaftion of the fublimeft 
virtues, which You thus exemplify, 
is the fincere prayer of, 

MADAM, 

Your Majesty's moft refpeiftful, 

mod obedient, 
- and very humble fervant, 

William Gilpin. 
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PREFACE. 



ey^ HE Jelhwing cbfervations on varhutsfiimes 
■*- (f Englijh land/cape, were wriHttt about 
jiftetn years ago. They were at firfi tbrovm 
together t •warm from the fubjeSit , each even- 
ings after the fcene of the day had been pre- 
finted; and in a moment of more leifure^ were 
correSied, and put into form — but merely for 
the amufement of the writer himfelf; who had 
not, in truth, at that time, the leaft idea of 
their being able to furnijh amufement to any 
hod; elfe. A few -oniy of his friends faw them. 
One of them however faw them with Jo partial 
b 3 an 
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an eye^ that he thought proper to mention them 
to the public*. This raifed the curioffy of 
many ; and laid the author under the necejjity 
of producing his papers to a wider cirde : hut 
Jiill •without any defign of pubiijhing them. A 
fenfe of their imperfeSliom ; and of the mat^ 
difficuUies, in which fucb a work, would engage 
him, prevented any intention of that kind. 

Among others, who defred to fee them, was 
the late ductefs dowager of Portland; a lady, 
of whofe fuperior charaSier the world /V well 
informed. Having feen them foon after they 
•were "written, and a fecond time after an inter- 
val offeven, or eight years, her Grace prcjfed 
the author to print them ; meji obligingly offer- 
ing to facilitate an expenfve publication by 
cmtributing largely to a fubfcription. Tha 
the author chofe to decline that mode of publir 
cation, yet the duchefs's perfuafon was among 
bis principal inducements to prepare his papers 



* Malbn'i memoirs of Gray, p. 3;;, 
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Jhr the public. The prefs-work was aSout half 
Completed at the time of her Grace* s death.. 



But t$o this work bath been thus flattered i 
and bath received confiderable improvementSt 
both from the author bimfelf, during the many 
years it has lain by him ; and from feveral of 
bis ingenious friends ; jet he Jiill ffffers it to 
the public •with apprebenfion. 



Sis epprebenfldn is firji grounded 6n' the- 
inadequate time he had to emplisy in making 
olfervations on the feveral landfcapcs be has 
dsfcribed. No one can paint a country pro- 
perty unlefs he hath feen it in various lights. 
The following defcriptions are faithful copies, ' 
it is hoped, of each fcene, under the circum- 
Jlancesi in which it appeared, at the time 
it was defcribed. But he, who JJjould fee any 
one fcene, as it is differently affeBed by a low- 
€ting fky, or a bright one, might probably 
b 4 , fee 
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fee tivo very different landfcapes. He might 
not only- fee Stances blotted out; or fptendidiy- 
exhibited: but he might even fee variations 
produced in the very objedls themfehes ; and 
thai merily from the different times of the day^ 
in which they were examined. The fummit 
tf a -mountain, for infiance, ivhicb in a morn- 
ing appears round, tnay difcover, when en- 
Hghtened by an evening ray, a double top* 
Rocks, and woods take different Jhapes from 
the different dire£lions of light : while the hues 
and tints of objeSis (on which their effeSl, in 
a great rneafurct depends) ' are continually chang- 
ing.^ Nay we fometimes fhe (in a mountainoui 
country efpecially) a variation of light, alter 
the whole difpoftion of a kndfcape. Irt a warm 
fitnjhine the purple hills may fkirt the horizon, 
and appear broken into numberlefs pleafing 
forms : hut under a fallen fky a total change, 
may be produced: the diftant mountains, and 
all their beautiful projediions may difappear, 
and' their place be occupied by a dead flat. 
All the author could do to ^iate difficulties 
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tf this kind, was to Specify in general, under 
what kind of light and weather, the feveral 
lam^apes hefaw, were exhibited. 

In bis iiiews of lake-fcenery indeed (which 
J'orm the principal part of the following work) 
be has lefs iaufe to fear\ a^d offers bis ob~ 
fervatiom with more confidence. Among tbefe 
fbenes be refied fome finte :• and tho he faw 
each fcene hut once ; yet as he fptnt near a 
vfeek amsng them, be faw fo much of their 
varieties, that be could make aUowames for 
the e£e3s of light and weather ; and could fpeak 
t^f them, in general, with more precifon. 



He is.^ under another apprehenfon from the 
•variations, which time, as well as weather, 
produces in fcenery. Even the wild features 
of nature fnffer continual change from various 

caufes—rinclofures — canals quarries — buildings 

— and, above all, from the growth, or deflruBion^ 
cf timber. And if the wild fcenes of nature 
'fuffer change; bow much more may we cxpeSi 
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7d d^erve it in the improvement of particitf 
Jar places, nvhicb are profejfedly altering with 
the tajie, or fancy of their ovtnetrs ? Few. 
of thefe fcenes continue long the Jhme, The 
growth of trees, and Jl^rubs is continual^ 
making changes in them-, even in a natural 
eourfe. It is probable therefore, that many. 
bf the embeUiJJisd fcenes y defer ibed in the fol* 
hwing work, arc now totally changed; and 
that the author hath rather e::bihited a hijlory 
of the pafl, than a reprefcntaiton of the prefent. 
Thirteen, or fourteen years bring a florub t6 
perfeSiion. After that period, if the knife 
be not freely ufed, a fhrubbery, from mere 
natural caufes, -will of itfelf decay. 

'L'ake-fcenery, it is true, 'is lefs fubjeSt ta 
change^ The broader the features are, the 
lefs they will "jary. Water, which makes the 
grand part of this kind of fcencry, remains 
unaltered by time: and the rocks, and moun- 
tains, which inviron the lake, are as little 
fubjeSi to variation, as any of the materials 
of landfcape can be'. Wood Is the only feature 
which 
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■•w&icjh can lavejufered any ccnfiderahle change. 
In this indeed great devajiation bath been 
made in Jeveral of the northern lakes, f/j^e* 
daily in that of Kejwick, 

Tbcfe beautiful fcenes produced formerly 
great quantities of valuable timber ; labich 
horned the banks of the lakc^ and inriched 
it's Jofty fcreens. But after the rebellion of 
-the year 1715; thefe lands, together with all 
the other eflates of the unfortunate earl of 
JDerioetttwater, were forfeited to the crown i 
.and were given by George I. to increafe the 
endowment .of Greenwich-MoJ^ital i the truf~ 
tees of which immediately fold, and cut down, 
almoft all the timber. 

Before this, depredation^ the lake of Kefwick 
teas a ghrious fcene. few however now 
remember it in it's fpiendor. Since that titm 
it bath fuffered little change. Yet fome it 
biith .fuffered. Two woods, neither of them 
inconfiderable, on the two oppofite fides of the 
lake, one behnging to the Derwentwater ijlate, 
ti^e other to lord ' Eigremont, have been de- 
Jlroyed, 
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greyed. The author ufes the word deilroyed, 

■ becaufe of the barbarous method of cutting 
timber, which prevails in the northern coun- 
ties. In the fouth of England the proprietor 

Jmds an experienced furveyor into bis woodsy 
•mho marks fuch timber as is fit for the axei 
leaving all the young thriving trees behind. 
The wood therefore^ if fenced, Joon rears 
again it's ancient honours, and becomes a pe- 
rennial nurfery. In the north it is otherimfe. 
There the merchant agrees for the "wood alto- 
gether as itflands -, and the proprietor , for the 
Jake of a prefent advantage^ f^ffers bim to /ay 
ihe whole flat. Nothing but a copfe firings 
up in it's room ; and all fucceffion of timber 
is prevented. This hath operated^ among other 
caufes, in the gensral defiri^Siion of timber in 
the northern counties* 

The author believes the lake of Kefwick 
bath fuffered thefe two laji mentioned depre- 

■ dations face the following remarks were made : 
but as he is informed, the underwood hatb 
incrtafed ^onfiderably, and hath in many parts 

added 
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added Jbme degree of ricbnefs to the moto^aim, 
and fromoTttaries around the lakei be is not 
apprebenjvey that any changes, in fo Jhcrt an 
interval, can in any material ivay affeSi his 
defcriptions. It is true, there will ever be a 
great difference^ between the grandeur gf a -wood, 
and the poverty of a copfe; and on the ipot 
// will be evident enough : but in all the diftahces 
f theje. exten^e views, it will not fo eafily be 



Another ground of the author's apprehenfhn, 
is, that he may be thought too Jevere in bis 
ftri&ures on fcenes of art. Ibe grand natural 
fcene, will always appear fo fuperior to the em~ 
bellijhed artificial one; that the piBurefqus eye 
in contemplating the former, will be too apt to 
look cmten^uoujly on the latter. This is jufi 
as arrvgdfU, as to defpife a propriety, becaitfe 
it cannot he elaffed with a cardinal virtue. Each 
mode of fcemry hath it's Jiation. A wild firefi 
fcene coatigMus to a noble mmfm, would be jnft 
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as abjurdi as an embellijhed one, in the midji 
of a forefi. 

A boufe is an artificial cbje^ ; and the fce- 
nery around it, muft, in feme degree, partake 
of art. Vropriety requires it : convenience de- 
mands it. But if it partake ofzvt, as allied 
to the manfion j it Jhould alfo partake of nature, 
as allied to the country. It has therefore two 
chara£iers to fupport ; and may be confdered as 
the cmmEiing thread between the regularity of 
the houfe, and the freedom of the natural fcene. 
'Thefe two charaSiers it Jhould ever have in view. 

Under this regulation, the bufnefs of the em- 
bellijbed f(£ne, is to make every thing conve- 
nient, and comfortable around the bouje — to 
remove offenjive ohjeBs, and to add a pleafng 
fore-ground to the dijlance, If there he no dif- 
tance, it mufi depend, the more on it's own beauties:. 
But jiiU, in every, circumfiance, it mujl well 
chjerve it's double ckaraSler; and Sfcover as 
much of the jimpllcity of nature ^ as is ctm^enS 
with it's artificial alliance. If the fiene be 
large, it throws o^ art, by degrees, the more 

it 
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it recedes from the manfimy ajtd approecbes the 
country. 

It is true, we cannot loell admit the em- 
belUJked fcene among cbjeBs purely piaurelque. 
Jt is too trim, and neat fcr the pencil ; which 
ever delights in fh bold, free, negligent jirohes^ 
and - roughneffes of nature — abhorring, in it'i 
wild Jallies, the leaji intrujion of art — or how- 
ever tillcwing only the admijjion of fuch objeBs, 
as have about them the carekffmfs, the fmpUcity, 
and the freedom of nature. Such in a par- 
ticular manner ire ruins. ObjcSis indeed of_ a 
more formal kind, as build'ngs, and flipping, 
are fuffered-^fimetimes for the fake of. contrafl 
—and fometimjs for the pleafmg ideas they excite : 
but as objeBs of piBurefqu: beauty, we utterly 
r:je£i t^em, tJl thy have depofied all their ' 
fquare formalities. The building mufl be thrown 
into perfpeBive ; the fhip fore-fharttned, and it's 
fails varied, before they mufi pnfume to atiraB 
the notice of the piBurefque eye. 

The 
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■ The imbellijhed feme bath fiUl more rf this 
formal mixture. But tho it is not . enough 
marked ivltb the bold, free cbara^ers of nature, 
to he purely plSiurefque ; it is fiill, under it's 
proper regulations, a very beautiful fpedes of 
laitdfcape. It hath beauties peculiar to itfilfj 
And if it afionifh us not -with grandeur, and 
fuklimity i it pkafes with fymmetry, and ele- 
gance. 

In the bodj/ of his book, the author hath ven- 
tured to call the cmbellifhed fcene, one of the 
peculiar features of Englijb lan^cape*. But 
we mufi fiill lament, that this beautiful mode 
of compofition, is oftener aimed at, than attained; 
It's double alliance with art, and nature, is 
rarely ob/erved with perfeEi impartiality. Am- 
bitious ornaments generally take the lead; and 
nature is left behind. 

Where little improprieties offend, they are rea~ 
, dihf paffed over., But where the. ofence agaiti/i 

* See page 9, 
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nature becomes capital ', it is not eajy to reprefi 
indignation. 

Bi Jo exte?i^ve a tour as the following pages 
contain, it muji be fuppofed, that a variety of 
very dfguJiJng fcenes of this kind would cccur 
*—Jcenes, in which nature was forced — in wHcb 
Jhe was arrayed in alien beauties — or overloaded 
with tawdry ornaments. In truth, fucb fcenes 
often did occur. But the author, however fe~ 
vere he may be thought, hath endeavoured to 
proceed on principles, which he hoped could not 
reafinably give offence. He Jludioufly checked 
all feverity of criiicifm, where the improver 
ftill enjoyed his fcene. It would have huff 
him to have dijlurbed the innocent, ,(^^ perhaps 
taftcjefs,^ amufements of ar^ one. Tho. he 
Jhould not have chofen ts fpeak fentiments ■ 
not his own : yet he could always be filent ; 
cr hok afide, where he did not wijh to examine^ 
But where the improver of the fcene was deadj 
efpecially when his works were publiflied, by 
being thrown open to-.curiofty ; the author thought 
bimfelf at perfeSt liberty. All fuch fcenes be 
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cmfiiered as fair game. He bath wiihdut 
fcruple therefore remarked freely upon- them ^ a»d 
bath endeavoured to pctnt out the matiy grange 
errorsy and abfurdities, to which an inattentUn 
to nature bath given birth. 



—qaorum, velut aegri fomnia, vans 



FiDguncur fpecies : nt nee pes, nee caput oni 
Reddatarfomi g ^ 

But even here be hath avoided all general, 
unmarked cenfure, which he confiders as the 
garb of flander. He hath always accompanied 
bis criticifins with reafons j and if the reafon 
have noforce^ the criticlfm falls ofcourfe. 



'' It may bs alfo perhaps ohjeBedy that the author 
bath ipreught up many of bis defcriptions, in 
the following work, higher, than the fim^icity 
ef profaic language can allow. Simplicity y n9 
doubt, is the foundation of beauty in every fpscies 
of compojition : but the fmplicity of a familiar 
letter differs from the' fmplicity of binary % and 
the fmplicity of a poem, from the fmpliciiy of 
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both — that is, one work may h more higbfy 
col(^ured than another-, and wrought up with 
warmer language, and a greater •oartety of images. 
Now the following work, at leafi the defcriptive 
parts of it, approach as near the idea of poetic 
compo^ion, as any kind of projaic writing can 
da. It is the aim of pidurefque defcription 
to bring th images of naturet as forcibly, mid 
(IS clofily to the eye, as it can j and this mufi ' 
often be done ^ high-colouring ; which this jpeeies 
of compofititm demands. By high-colouring is 
not fmant a ftring of rapturous epithets, (which 
is the feeblefi mode of dtjcription) hut an attempt 
to atulixe the views of nature — 'to open their 
fiverat parts, in order to fhew the effeSi of a 
whole, — to mark their tints, and varied lights 
—and to exprefs all this detail in terms as- ap- 
Propriatc, and yet as vivid, as po/^Je, In 
attempting this,^ if the language be forced, and 
in#atcd» no doubt it is thejuft objeS ^criticifm : 
.^Jf^tba highly coloured, it hep within (be 

B<l«riptaa \ictt, operUqae coloiei, 

it may be hoped, it will efcape cenfure. 

c 2 The 
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The author fears too, he may be called on 
to apologize^ for the many digrejiom be bath 
made. But if in this point he bath erred; he 
bath erred with bis heft judgment. • Whether 
bis work be confdered as dJdailic, or dejcriptive 
(as in faB it is intended to be a fpectes between 
both.) he thought it wanted fome little occafional 
relief. Travelling continually among rocks, and 
mountains ; bills, and valUes j and remarking 
upon them, he feared might be tedious : and 
therefore^ when any obferuations, anecdote, or 
bifory, grew naturally from bis fuhjedi, be mat 
glad to take the, advantage of it; and draw 
the reader a little afide, that he might return 
to the principal objeSl with lefs fatiety. This 
too is' poetic licence. JVhat in argument would 
be ahfurdi in works of amufement may be ne- 
cejfary. If any of tbefe digrefftons however Jhould 
appear forced — out of place — or unconhe^ed with 
thefubjeSi -, for them h wijhes to apologize. 

The 
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Thf author hopes no one will be Jo feverCf 
as to think a "work of this kind (tbo a work 
m/y of omufemeM) inconjijlmt with the prO' 
feffion of a clergyman. He means not to addrefs 
himfelf to the lax notions of the age j to which 
be is no way apprehenjive of giving offence : 
hut be Jhould be Jorry to hurt the feelings of 
the moft ferious. How far field fportSy and a 
variety of other diverfienSj which may be pro- 
per in fame fidtions, are quite agreeable to the 
clerical one, is a fubjeB he means, not to dtfcufs : 
Yet fureiy the fiudy of nature, in every Jhape, 
is allowable ; and affords amufement, which the 
fevereji cannot well reprehend — the fiudy of the 
heavens — of the earth — of the field — of the gar- 
den, it's. produSiions, fruits, and flowers — of 
the bowels of the earth, containing fuch amazing 
flores of curiofity — and of animal life, through 
all it's afiorufiiing varieties, even to the fliell, 
and the infeSl, jimong ihefe objeSis of rational 
c 3 amufe' 
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amufermnty may we not enumerate aJfo the beau- 
tiful appearances of the face of nature f 

The ground indeed^ whkh the author hath 
taken, that of examining landfcape by the rules 
of piiSurcfque beauty, feems rather a deviation 
from nature /s art. Yet, in faBy it is not ft : 
for the rules of pi^refque beauty, me know^ 
are dra'wn from nature : Jo that to examine 
the face of nature by tbefe rales, is no more 
than to examine nature by her own mofi beautiful 
exertions. Thus Shakejpear : 



Which does me;id natore— change it rather; but 
That art itfetf i« nature " - ■ • 

The author however hopes, he fhould not greatly 
err, if he allowed alfo the amufements fur- 
, nijhed by the three fjier-arts, to be all very 
confftent with the flriSiefi rules of the clerical 
frofejion. The only danger is, kfi the atnufe- 
ment-s-zAf fafcinating amufement-~-Jhould prefs 
on improperly y and interfere too much with the 
employment. 



Jh 
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^ a little work of the piBurefque kind*, 
which the author printed about Jix years ago, 
he gave feveral drawings under the cbaraBer 
of portraits ; rather induced by the partiality 
tf his friends, than bis own judgment. He 
•was fetifihUt that fketches taken in the bafiy 
manner, in which tho/e -were taken, cculd net 
pretend to the accuracy necejfary in portrait. He 
endeavoured honvever to guard bis readers againji 
confidering them as fuch, by faying, they meant 
Mly to give fome idea of the general efFeft 
of a fcene; but in no degree to mark the 
feveral pi<aurefquc, and ornamental particulars, 
of which it is compofcd. But he ■ himjelf 
thought ; and Jo, he doubts not, did the public, 
that this was an infujicient apology; for they 
ivere cettainly not accurate enough to give even 
the general effect of a fcene. 

• Obfervations on the River Wye, and feveral parts o 
BMtli Wales. 

C 4. In 
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In the drawings prefented in this workt he 
Itafb followed more his own Judgment. Except 
ajew, he bath given nothtngy that friends 
to the name of portrait j fenJAky ,that the bafly 
drawings be made in this tour, (-which were 
certain^ made without any intention of publi- 
cation,) did not de/erve it. Indeed Mr. Far- 
ringtM'S prints render any other portraits of the 
lakes unnecejary. They are ^y far, in the 
author's opinion, the mojl accurate, and beau- 
tiful views of ttat romantic country, 'which he 
hathfeen. The fall of Lodoar ; and the view of 
Derwentwater, with the mountain of Skiddaw 
as a hack^ground, from Brandehw woods, are 
particularly fine, — The principal drawings which 
ere preferred in the following work, are of tw9 
kinds. 

One kind is meant to illuftrate and explain 
piifturefque ideas. This indeed may be confi- 
dered among the moji ufeful aids of the penciL 
Intellectual ideas it cannot reach : but piftu- 
rcfque ideas are all cloathed in bodily forms; 
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and may ofim i>e explained betttr fy a Jhw firoket 
^ the fencily than by a whtmg rf the ffig/f 
laboured defiription, 

The other Jort of drawings is meant to cjia- 
.rafterize the countries, through which the reader 
is carried t Ibe ideas are taken from the genend 
fece of the country J not from any particidar 
fcene. ./ind indeed ibii may perhaps be ibe 
■moji ufeful way of conveying local ideas. Per 
a portrait cbaraSierizes only a fingle fpot. fthe 
idea mt^ he relinquijhed, as foon as the place 
js paffed. . Bta:fucb imaginary views as give 
a general idea of a coatATYt fprtad themfehes 
more diffufely ; and are carried, in the rea^s 
imagination t /if ott^ifr /fe whole defcriptimi. - ■ 

But whatever becomes of their utility^ th^ 
are beyond <f II doubt, the moil pidturefque lixrfd 
of drawings, . Portraits may be fmhfiti! but 
ihey are rarehf in every part beautiful, ^he 
■d^ance mfiy be fne — ^e ruin may be elegatit ; 
yet will there alwi^s be f<me av>hwar^fi,--$n 
-em part or otherg which. ym. would. wiJh.tjo:r£^ 
move, ^ftt truth fod>i<&» ■' Jf you. are dete^mimd 

to 
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Mf»U mfbftig n portixiCf ^ what is eudfy 
tifiedjrom nature, you na^ take it as it it} 
good and badi and make the beft. gf //. 

^be faS is, you m^ often jkd a beautiful 
diftance* Remote oijeBs, tbo fwutiHtes 4mk~ 
verd, do net aiways Jirike the 4^e viitb tbdr 
itnakward^effis. "The. «d;fcurtty, decerned ly tie 
ittter^tting medium^ fftens tmh Hm, or. tint, 
^t is barjb, or difcordant, But_ as' fix, Und^ 
fc0pe Mvanpes on the eye, tbe deformity grows 
nart afparera ^ and on the fore-ground/ objeSfs 
are fi magnijied, that it is very rare indeed, 
jf they do. not in fome .part, tffenL Tbetr 
feaUires become - then fi Jirong, tiuU if they he 
. Wit beautift^, they are Sfgufting. 

On, the other band, be •who works feom ■ ima- 
gmal3on---/iu/ . /j, he who culls from natiwe 
the ^Wfl* i^eutfful parts (f her pr6du&iotts~^ 
■^i^bnce here ; ■_ and there a fore^grQuiul'>-«aM<- 
hitte^ them ariySdally ^ and removing every 
tbit^ offence,.. admits snfy ftah .^uis,. as are 
congruous, ati beautiiul j mil in aU pr^»- 
-ii&tjf^.iaaie a^ mmb i^etter kadjiape, than Jfe 
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v>bp takes all as it cmtes; end without feMfsHg 
heautirSt evpies onfy what be fees frrfeitted $m 
each partiadar fcene. ' 

But yat wijbjhr tbe.reprefetitation of fitae 
particular fcene. // is truth yoa Je^rie, and 
not fiSiim. 

Who objeSis ? But even here you mt^ «!W 
a Utile to the im^inatioH, or your fiene mil 
probably never pleafe. What is it that you 
admire i Is it the fpot yoa Auid oa f Or, 
is it the grandeur of ibme Jafce— r* cove <rf' 
tnoun^ns— 4n inriched dk^Bxnx-^^ihe winding 
of a noble river — or fome other exhibition, Vthich 
is in fa0 much to be admired? This n«Ne 
fcene, whatever it is, you leijh to fee Jkt aj^ 
to the bejl advantage. In order therefore to 
give this advantage to the part yoa admire, 
you muji aHow your artiji io take fame liberty 
tvith the ground he Hands on j vfhtd is «»- 
dent/y not the part- you admire ; and pro6a^ 
abounds with deformities. 

It is' not meant to give him licence injlead bf 
Uberty^ Of the grand exbibiiim bhfore tiftt, 

which 
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vbich is the portrait you want, he muft take 
a faithful co^. If it prefent any ftriking de* 
■ formityt it is not a fubjeEi for the pencil : it 
fieuld he relinquifjed. But if it be pure in 
all it's parts, the fore-ground ft>ould he made 
equal to it, Tet nothing Jhould be introduced 
aHen to the fcene prefentei. Such alterations 
only,' your artijl Jhould make, as the nature tf 
the country allows, and the beauty of compo- 
ftlon requires. Trees he may generally plant , 
er remove, at pleafure. If a -withered flump 
fuit the form of his landfcape better than the 
^reading oak, it^bicb he finds in nature, he mof 
make the excbange-^^^r he may make it, if 
he 'wijh for a fpreading oak, vibere be finds a 
vpithered trunk. He has no right, tee allow, 
to add a magnificent cafile — an impending rock 
•—or a river, to adorn his fore-ground. Tbeje 
tfre new features. But be may certainly breast 
en ill-formed hillqck ^ and Jhovel the earth about 
him, as he pleafes, without offence. He may pull 
vpt .ft piec.e of awkward piling — he mtxy throw 
daivfn. a cottage. — be may even turn the (ourfe 
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ef a road, or & rroer, a few yards on this 
Jde, or. that, l^befi -trivial alterations nuf 
greatly add to the hmuty of bis compoftioni 
and yet tbey interfere not witb tbe trtttb if 
portrait. Mqjl of. tbefe things may in hSt 
be altered io-morro-m i tbo tbey difguft to-d^» 
Tbe road and tbe river » it is true, keep tbeir 
fation : but tbe change you defre, isfo trifiingi. 
that tbe eye of truth can never be offended i_ 
tbo tbe piSiurefque eye may be exceedingly 
gratified. There is a very beautiful fcene 
on tbe banks of tbe Tay near Pertb^ vtbicb 
in compqfition is correQly piSiurefque i except 
only that tbe river forming two parallel lines 
. with tbe Jdes of tbe piSiure, enters the fore* 
ground at right angles. So offenfive a form 
could not but injure tbe beauty of any land' 
fiape. . Would tbe truth of portrait he injured, 
in painting thtt fuhjeB, if trees were planted 
to bide the deformity ; or a fmall turn given 
to tbe river, to break it's di/gujiing regu- 
larity ? 

7bc 
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.'. ^&t ^Ktk^ means n^ $e-wwer to ^er th 
jKM^raitft, <m/ Ulvftrations h^ batk here given, 
MS perftSi exsmpl^ of ti^ frtncipkt be bath 
hid densn. It is a di^cuit matter for any 
artifl fat kaji, wha does not claim as a pro- 
J^Ma/ man J to reach- his cwn ideas. What 
be reprejknts -wiH ev.er fall Jbort of what he 
imagines, H^itk regard to figures partienlarly, 
$he author wijhes to premife, that the rules 
laid down in the beginning of the fecond •volume 
(page 43, &c.) art here little o&ferved. 
7hofe remarks mere chiefly intended for works 
ht a larger fyle. Figures on fo Jmml a fcale 
as tbefet are not capable of receiving charaEier* 
Th^ are at beji only what he calls pidu- 
rcique appendages. 

Befides, the reprefentattons here given have 
again Juftatned a lajs by going through a tranf 
laiion info rough and unmanageable « language, 
as that of brafs, and aquafortis. The mode 
of etching cbofem is the newly invented one 
of aqua-tinta -, which is certainly the foftefl, 
and comes the neareji to' the idea of drawing. 

But 
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Sue this fpeciei of itching it/elf, tbo even 
managed by a mafierly hand, is JubjeS to great 
inconveniences j efpecially kahen a large number 
of prints are taken from one plate. It is 
impojfible to make lights graduate as th^ 
ought — to keep dtjiancet pure—and to give 
thofe Jlreng cbare^er^ic touches to obje^s, 
which may be done with a brujh in drawing. 
Unavoidable defeSls however the candid will 
excufe i and may reft ajfured^ that the author 
took all the pains he could, by correSling the 
proofs, to .m^ke the plates, what be wijbed 
them. 
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VOL. I. 

8 for viH^., read •wouf, ' .. , 

tio for ia natufi, read g« nalurt, 
6z for aceafienaJty, read «r ttcmficnaUf. 
6j for eamfui ;, read camftu. 

Iig ^/ r« rjf improvement, i^c. This paragraph is ratbei' 
loo ftrongly cxprefTed. Tho diftant mountains can' 
not be the objcfls of improvement ; deformities on a 
foreground are within a poffibllity of being removed* 
134 fox bttl/ Bi/atriJ, ttv^ half eanttalti. 
174. for epftar, TtiA.appeared, 
ao8 for •wberefirfi, read ihertfirfi. 
ao9 for, tfftrm, read offoaft, 
X26 for tMlereJ anather, read taai te anclher. ■ 



VOL. 11. 

12 for9<i C'^B, tta,i.tyt, tig. 

6l Sot falling, int», ita,A falliug inte. 

6z for Tbtjttmie »f, read Tbtfoumi of. 

74 fori cftbii kind in its utmft magniJieMte,Teii,, afaiabatt 

lake rifiiSing images at ence, 
lOZ for ahavt Ivuiu, read ahevt the fsws. 
161 Thii pallage ii exprefled rather too ftrong. Nature's 

colouring i* fometimes, tho feldom, inharmoniona. 
336 for art Mtfimid*> read art MtfemJ. 
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abbey. 264— —country about Dunftable. 265 
——St. Alban's church. 265-— — Venilam. 

a66 cmintry about fiirnet. 267— i— Migh-i 

gate-hitt. 267— ^-rdefisraptiwi of one of -the 
great avenues into London. 267.' 

END Ot' 7rtE •COHTBin'S <0F THt ^eCOHO .VOLVUC. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



Several Parts of ENGLAND, 



fSPECIALLy 



The LAKES, &c. 



SECTION I. 

BEFORE we make any obfervations on the 
pi£turefque beauty . of particular places, 
in our tour through England, it may 
not be amifs to take a flight view of thofe great 
features of the country, on which it's piftu- 
refquc beauty fo much depends. 

Ahuoft the whole of the nxiefient coaft is 

iijQuntaiQOus> 4nd rocky : and, as it approaches 

VOL. I, B the 
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the ^j it is often fcooped into large bays, itiA 
inlets, invironed by promontories. 

On the eafiern fide, , the coaft confifts chiefly 
of low, flat^ fandy ihores ; from the mouth of 
the Thames, as fer as Scarborough' in York- 
fliire.j where tlie coaft firft becomes rocky. 
At this point, it deviates fo much from the 
general charader, it has thus iar maintained; 
that the river Derwent, which rifcs very near 
the fca, inftead of entering it diredJy, retires 
from it; and joins the Huniber, at the dif- 

tance of forty miles. From Scarborough 

the eaftern coaft affumes the charaacr of the 
weftern ; arid is more or lefs rocky, as far as 
the Tweed. 

The fouthern coaft, lying betwe«i countries 
of fuch different charaders, participates of 
both. 

. Such is the general idea of the gxat houndt^ 
riet of England. 

If we leave the coaft, and take a view of 
the internal parts of the country, wc find the 
fouthern counties much varied with hill and 
dale. The wfjierh rather ftpf)roach the moun- 
tainous charaifteri alraoft the wtide of Wales 
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Ts in that ftyle of kndfcape. But in the mid- 
land, and eajiem parts, we fcarce find any ele- . 
Valion that dererves td be mentioned : they are 
generally level ; till ^-c arrive near the centre 
of the ifland. 

In Derbyfliire the firft mountainous coun- 
try begins. There the high lands forming 
themfeJves by degrees into a chain of moun- 
tains, direit their cotlrfe towards the north- 
weft. They firft divide Lancafhire from York- 
fhire : then entering Weftmoreland, they fpread 
themfelves over the whole of tha,t county, and 
a part of Cumberland. Again contrafting them- 
felves into a chain, and forming the limits be- 
tween Cumberland, and Northumberland, they 
continue their courTe northward ■ and enter 
Scotland.— ^t is in the various parts of this 
vaft combination of mountains, to which we 
may add thofc of Wales, that the admirers of 
the beautiful and fublime in Englifh landfcape 
are chiefly gratified. 

There is another grand feature^ which may 
tie noticed in the internal parts of England j and 
that is, the vaft beds of chalk, which art found 
in various- parts. 

B 2 (.A chalty 
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A chalky foil has indeed not (o great ad tflkH 
on the pitflurefque form of a country, as rbcka 
and mountains ; and yet It's eifeift is not incon- 
lidcrable. It generally produii;es a peculiar ftyle 
of landfcape — an impoverillicd kind -, without 
the grandeur of the rocky country ; orthc chear- 
ful luxuriance of the fylvan. It runs out com- 
monly into wide, diffufive downs ; fwelling into 
frequent elevations. Thefe are it's ufual cha- 
mbers, where the chalk approaches neareft the 
furface : but as it runs a^ various depths j it 
has, of courfe, in many places very little efFeft 
onlandfcape. In the lower grounds,, where the ■ 
rains, through a fucceflion of ages, have waftied 
the foil from the higher, you fee ofteo a very 
luxuriant vegetation. 

The great central patria of chalk, if I may 
fo phrafe it, feems to be in the contiguous parts 
ofBerkfliire, Wiltlhire, Dorfetlhire, andHamp- 
ihire. From this vaft bed, three principal 
ridges of it extend. 

ThefirftlcavingBerkfliire, crofles the Thames ; 
and running northward through Buckingham- 
Ihire, enters Bedfordfhire, and ends about Dun- 
ftable ; beyond which, chalk is never found. 

A ftcond running eaftward, occupies great 
part of Surrey; and turning near Dartford to 

the 
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thefouth-caft, continues in thatdirc^pn, fofhii 
ing high grounds, till it meet the fea abruptly 
at Dover. ' , 

The third great ridge takes a more foutherly 
courfe, occupying^ vaft tradt, near eighty miles 
in length, thoicarccany where above four miles 
broad, which is known "by the name of the 
South-downs of Suflcx. Ports-down may be 
confidered as a branch of this ridge. - 

Befides^ thefe three great ridges, it appears in 
a few other detached parts j but very rarely. - 

Similar remarks might be macje, with fomc 
accuracy, on the effeds, which other foils have 
on landfcape. But as thefe effeifts, are not fp 
Uriking; I wifli not to appear refined. I ihall 
only obferve in general, that the variety and 
intermixture of foils, and ftrata, in this ifland, 
are very grea^. 



From whatever caufc it proceeds, certajn, I 
believe, it is, that this country exceeds moft 
countries in the variety of it's pifi:urefque beau- 
ties. ,1 ihould not wiih to fpeak merely as an 
Engliftimao: the fufFrages of many travellers, 
B 7 and 
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and foFctgners, of taitej, I dcwbt iiot> taighi be, 
adduced. 

In fome or other of the particular J^ecia of" 
Hndfcapc, it may probably be eiccelled. Swit-, 
zerland may perhaps eacecd it in the beaaty of 
it's vallies, tho X believe they are there- 
more cultivated -, Germany, in it's river-, 
views i and Italy, in it's lake-fcencs. But if it 
yield to fome of thefe countries in^ particular 
beauties ; I fhould fuppofe, that on th^, -wbole^ 
it tranfcends them all. , It exhibits perhaps, 
more variety of hill, and dale, and level ground^ 
than is any where to be feen in fo fmall a com- 
pafs. It's rivers alTume every charafter, diffii- 
five, winding and rapid. It's eftuaries, anci 
coaft-views are varied, of courfe, from the 
form, and rockinefs of it's (hores. It's moun-. 
tains, and lakes, tho they cannot perhaps rival^ 
as I have juft obien^ed, fome of the choice lakes 
of Italy — about Tivoli efpecially, where the 
moft pcrfcifl models of this kind of landscape are 
faid to be prcfcnted ; are yet in variety, I pre- 
ftime, equal to the lake-fcenery of any country. 



But befides the variety of it's beauties, hi 

ibme or other of which it may be rivalled i it 

poileHes 
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■poSkffes Tome beaudofiy. which Azcpecuiitir to 
itfclf. 



One of thcfc peculiar features .^rires from the 
intermixture of wood :^nd cultivation, whic}i is 
.found oftener io Englifh landicape, than in the 
landicape of other countries. In France, in 
Italy^ in, Spain> and in moA other places, cul- 
tivatiop, and wood have their feparate limits. 
'Trees grow in (Jetached woods i and cultivation 
occupies 'vai^> unbounded common fields. But 
in England, the cuftom of dividing property by 
hedges, and of planting hedge-rows, fo ijni— ■ 
verlally prevails, that ajmoft wherever you have 
cultivation, there alfo you have wood. 

^ow altho this regular intermixture produces 
often deformity on the nearer grounds j yet, at 
a diftance it is the fource of great beauty. On 
the fpot, no doubt, and even in the firfl dif- 
tances, the marks of the fpade, and the plough ; 
the hedge, and tlie -ditch; together with all the 
formalities of hedge-row trees, and fquare dt- 
vifions of property, arc difgufting in a high de- 
gree. But when all thefe regular forms arc 
ibftened by diftance — when hedge-row trees 
begin to unite, And lengthen into ftreaks along 
B 4 the 
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the horizQn>'-''whea -&rm-ho^le6, and oc6simy 
buildings lofe aU their vulgarity of Ihape, and 
are fcattered about, in formlels fpots, through 
the fcveral parts of a diftance — ^it is inconceiva- 
ble what richnefs, and beauty, tiiis mafs of de- 
formity, when melted together, adds to land- 
fcape. One vaft tradt of wild, uncultivated 
country, unlefs either varied by large parts, or 
under fome peculiar circumftances of light, 
cannot produce the effefl. Nor is it produced 
by unbounded tnuSts of cultivation ; which, 
without the intermixture of wood, cannot give 
richnefs to diftance. — Thus Englifli landfcape 
affords a fpecies of rich dijlance, which is rarely 

to be found in any other country. You have 

likewife from this intermixture of wood and 
cultivation, the advantage of being fure to find 
a tree or two, on the foreground, to adorn any 
beautiful view you may meet with in the diftance. 



Another peculiar feature in the landfcape of 
this country, arifes from the great quantity of 
Englifti oak, with which it abounds. The 
oak of no country has equal beauty : nor does 
any tree anfwer all the purpofes of fcenery fo 
wdt. The oak is the noblell ornament of a 

fore- 
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fi>Fe-groundj fpreading, from fide to lide, it's 
tortuous branches ; and foliage, - rich with feme 
autumnal tint. In a diftance alfo it appear* 
with equal advantage ; forming itfelf into beau- 
tifiii clumps, varied more in fliape; and per- 
haps more in colour, than the clumps of any 
other tree. ' The pine of Italy has it's beauty, 
hanging over the broken pediment of fome 
ruined temple; The chefnut of Calabria is con- 
&cnattd by adorning the fore-grounds of 8al- 
vator. ThccliH, the afh, and the beech, have 
aU their refpo^ive beauties: but no trfie in the 
foK^ is adapted to all the purpofes of kndicape, 
like Englifii oak. , 



Among the peculiar featttBes of EngUfltlaitd- 
fcape, may be added the cmbdliflied ^rden, 
and park-fcene. In othcc countries the environs 
of grca^ houfes are yet under the direflion of 
formality. The wonder-working Jiand of art, 
with it's regular cafcades, fpoutirig fountains, 
ilig^ts of terraces, and other atchievements, 
hath ftill poffeffion of the gardens of kings, and 
princes. In England alone the model of nature 
is adopted. 

This 
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This is a moderfianciy intirdly of the Jylvaji 
kind. Ab xve feek among the wild .workis of 
nature for the iUblime, we feek here for the 
beautiful : and where there is a variety of lawa, 
wood, and water; and thefe naturally combined;; 
and not too much decorated witli buildings^ 
nor diigraced by fantaAic omaments ; we Bnd^ 
ipecies of landjcapc^ which no country, bt^ 
England, ean-'difplay in fuch peffe<aion : fto* 
only becauie thi« jtift taftc in decoration pre- 
vails no where ehe t but alfo^ becaufe no where 
clfc arc found fuch proper materials.. The 
want of EogUih oak, as we have juft ofofervo^ 
can never be made up, in this kind of landicapi 
efpecially. Nor do we any where find Co clofe 
and rich a verdure. An eafy fwell may, eveiy 
where, be givoi to ground ; but it cannot every 
where be covered with a velvet turf, which con- . 
iUtutes the beaa^ of aq embelUlhed lawn. 



The moifture, and vapoury heavinefs of ovft 
atmofphere, whioh piEoi^ces the rich verdore 
of our lawns ; gives birth alio to another pecu^ 
liar feature in En^fh landfcape— that obicurity, 
which is often thrown over diftancc. .In warmer 
HpUniates c^cially, the air is purer. Thofc mifts 

and 
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mid vapours wbicb iham from the ground at 
night*, are difperfcd with the morning-rfiMH 
Under Italian ikic6 very remote objedts are fccra 
with great diHindnefs. And this mode of vi-^ 
iion, no doubt, has it's beauty ; as have all the 
worJcs, and all the operations of nature. — But, 
at beft, this is only one mode of vi£on. Our 
grofler atmofphere (which likcwife hath it's 
^eafpns of purity) exhibits various modes ; fome 



• The autlior of the EngUfli rcviow, in Majctlaft. finds 
great faqlt witii this palfage, as a very uifhUii/ifiUal aicaitit 
tftieJtfet^l ef-vaftxri ~rl tsAce thli opportunity thcrtfoi'f, 
(which indead before I had thoiigiu ilnwccflary) i» cadiiitt 
mjt readers not tQ txfe^ any philofopblcal accounts at all ia 
the following papers, (unler^ erprcHy marked as fuch), but 
merely defcriptions ofgetttral efptarMneti. lit the prrftrrt 
cafei no M^Mtakc* of nature i§ more commoa, (han that of 
fogsi and mifts fpreading tbtmf^ves, in an evening, from 
the forface of the ground ; and rifing up the fide* of hiils, 
like the rapbursof a boiling cauldron ; to which the- word 
fitaimmg, I thoughti woold small/ .lead lbs nsder't csM. 
ception. / 

The following obfervations are certainly fair eiJiSi a/ 
ttititifm, wtiers tl^ty trtat of the cmbellilhed fccnci of art-* 
fif the beautiu bf nsQireT^f ptflure*— raias^-^frjus of. all 
Icinds— and of the application of the rules of painting to the 
natural face of a country : bat dif(}uiritions »h tbi defctnt tf 
•baftttrs, or other philofophical fubjeAs, are foreign to the 
^JjgBof the btnk. 

ef 
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of which are in themfel?cs more beautiful, than 
the moft diftindt vifion. ' 

The feveral degrees cif obfcurity, which the 
hcavinefs of our atniofphcre gives to landfcape, 
may be reduced to three — bazine/s, mijis, and 

M^-' ■ ■ , 

Hazinefs ywH adds that light, grey tint — that 
thin, dubious veil, which is often beautifully 
fpread- over landfcapeJ It hides nothing. It 
only fweetens the hues of nature — it gives a 
confequence to every common objedl, by giving 
it a more indiftinft form — it corrects the glare 
of colours — it fpffeos the harlhnefe of lines i 
and above all, it throws over the &cc of land-r 
fcapc that harmonizing tint, which blends the 
whole intp unity, ajid repofc- ■ ■ ; 

Mifi.gocs &rther. It fpreads AiH loont ob- 
fcurity over the face ' of nature. As hazincfs 
foftenSf and adds a beauty perhaps to the cor- 
reiieji form of landfcape^ mill: is adapted to. 
thofe landfcapcs, in which we want to hide 
much ; to foften more j and to_ -throw m^y 
parts into a greater diftance, than they-^naturally 
' occupy.. 
. Even the_/o^, which is the higheft degree of 
a grois atmofphcre, is not without it's beauty in 
laodfcape ; especially in the. mountain-fcenes, 
which 
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which are fo. much the objefts of the "following 
remarks. When partial, as it often is, the 
effedt is grandeft. When fome vaft promon- 
tory, iffuihg from acloud of vapour, with which 
all it's upper parts are blended, Hioots into a 
lake; the. imagination is left at a lois to dif- 
cover, whence it comes, or to what height it 
aipires. The effed rifes with the obfcurity, 
and the view is fometimes wonderfully great. 



To thefe natural features, which' are, in a 
great degree, peculiar to the landfcape of Eng- 
land, we may laftly add another, of the artificial 
. kind — the ruins of abbeys; which, being natu- 
ralized to the foil, might indeed, without much 
impropriety, be clalled among it's natural beau- 
ties. 

Ruins are commonly divided into two kinds j ' 
caftles, and abbeys. Of the former few coun- 
tries perhaps can produce fo many, as this iOand ; 
for which various caufes may be affigned. The 
fwjdal fyftem, which lafted long in England, 
and was carried high, produced a number of 
caftles in every part. King Stephen's reiga 
contiibuted greatly to multiply them. And in 
the northern counties, the continual wars with 
Scdtland 
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Scotland had the ^me efkQ. Many of theiS 
buildings^ ndw &llen into decay, remain ob- 
jects of great beauty. 

In the ruins of callles however, other couli- 
Iries may compare with ours. But in the re- 
mains of abbeys no country certainly can. 

Where popery prevails, the abbey li ftill in- 
lire and inhabited ; and of courie lefs adapted to 
landfcape. 

But it is the mode of architedure, which 
gives fuch excellence to thefe ruinSi The 
Gothic ftyle, in which they are generally com- 
pofed, is, I apprehend, unrivalled among foreign 
nations i and may be called a peculiar feature 
11) Engliih landfcape. 

Many of our ruins have been built in wJiat is 
often called the Saxon ftyle. This is a coarfe, 
heavy mode of architefliure ; and feldoni affords 
a beautiful ruin. In general, the Saxon pre- 
vails moft iti the northern counties j and thfi 
Gothic in the fouthern : tho each divifion of 
the kingdom affords fome inftances of both i 
and in many we find them mixed* 

What we call' Saxon, architefture feems td 

have been the awkward imitation of Greek, and 

Roman models. What buildings of Roman 

'. origin were left in England, were probablj^ 

dfr* 
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^ellroy^ by the ruthlds- Saxon m his early 
ravages. Afterwards^ v^n Alfred ^s 'gnat, 
having cftablifhed government, and religion, 
turned his view to arts, we are told he was 
obliged to fend to the continent for archittfts. 
In what fpecics of architecture the buildings of 
this prince were compofed, we know not : -but 
probably in a purer ftyle, than what we now 
call Saxon ; as Alfred lived nearer Roman 
times ; and perhaps poflefled in his own coun- 
try fome of thofe beautiful models, which might 
have efcaped the rage of his anceilors. Even 
now, amidft all that heavineft, and barbarifm, 
which we call Saxon, it is not diiBcult to trace 
fome features of Roman origin. Among the 
ruins of Brinkburn abbey, between Rothfcury, 
and Warkworth, in Northumberland, we dif-* 
cover ui fo^ie parts even Roman elegance. 

This fpecies of archite^re is fuppofed to 
have coatinued till the ■ time of the crufedee j 
when a new ftyle of ornament at leaft, fajitafUc 
in the higheft degree, began to a,ppear. It forms 
a kind of compofite with tibe Saxon j and bath 
been called by fame antiquarians the Saracenic : 
_ tho others difallow the term;. Many ruins .of 
this kind are iliJU exiting.. 

■ - . •^ TJJa 
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The Engliih atthitta. however began, by 
deg;:ees, to ftrike put a.-new motfe of architec- 
ture for himfelf I without fe^rching the conti- 
nent for models. This is called the Gothic i 
but for what reafon, it is hard ■ to fey : for the 
Goths, who were never in England, had been 
even forgotten, when it was invented ; which 
was about the reign of Henry II. It is befides 
found no where, I believe, . but in England ; 
except in fuch parts of France, as were in pof- 
feflion of the Engliih. 

In this beautiful fpecles of architecture the 
antiiquarian points out three periods. 

When it firft appeared, the round Saxon arch 
began to change into the pointed one j and the 
fliort, clumfy pillar began to clufterj but f^ill 
the Saxon heavinefs in part prevailed. Salif- 
bury-cathedral, which was finifhed about the 
year 1250, is generally conlidered as a very 
pure fpccimen of the Gothic, in it's firft, and 
ruder form. 

^ degrees improvements in architcdure were 
introduced. The eaft-window being inlarged, 
was trailed over with beautiful fcrawl-work j 
while the cluftered-pillar began to increaie in 
height, and elegance; .and to arch, and ramify 
Bldng the roof. In Ihort, an intire new mode 

of 
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fef architefture» purely Britifli, was introduced^ 
The grandeur of the Roman — the heavinefs of 
Uie Saxon-^and die grotefque ornament of the 
Saracenic; were all equally relinquifhcd. An. 
airy lightnefs paraded the whole; and orna- 
ments of a new invention took . place. The 
cathedral of York, and part of Canterbury^ 
amohg many othersi are beautiful examples of 
this period of Gothic architedurc. 

About the time of the later Henries, the laft 
period began to obtain j in thearchitciaure of 
■ which the flat, ftone roof, and a variety of dif- 
ferent ornaments were the chief charaiftcriftics. 
Of this inriched ilylo King's college chapel in 
Cambridge, and Henry VII's at Weftminfteri 
mce two of the mofl 'elegant examples. The 
fiat, ftone roof is generally^ even at this day, 
confidered> as a wonderful effort of art. It is 
laid, that Sir' Chriftopher Wren himfelf could 
not conceive it; He would fay, " Tell ma 
**, where to place the firft ftone j and I will 
" follow it with a fecondi" 

This ftyle is generally confidered as the per- 
fediijn of Gothic architeaure. I own, it rather 
appears to me the decline of the art. The or- 
Bftipeots fo affedtedly introduced, and pjitched 
on; as the rofe and portcullis in King's college 

VOL. I. C cha-i 
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chapel, hare not, in my eye, the beatify of 
the middk ftyfc; in which tvaf om^iient 
arifes naturally from the ftveral members of tile 
budding j and m^es a part of the pile itielfV 
Nor has the flat roef, with ^1 it's omairtents, 
in my opinion, the Ihnphcity and beauty ef die 
ribbed, and pcunted one. 

Abbeys jfbrmerly abounded Co much in Eng- 
land, that a delicious vaHey could fearce btf - 
ibund, in which one of them was not ftadoned. 
The very fites of many of thefe ancient edifices 
ai<e now obliteratod by the ploDgh ; yet ^1 i> 
t&my elegant riiins of this kind arc kft ^ thtt 
they may be called, not only one of the pecu« 
liar features of Engliih laodfcape,; but aaay bt 
ranked alfo among it's moil pi&urefque besoi-* 
tkst 
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SECT. ir. 



May adtli, t77zi 

IN tfcc following tour we jtneant to travel the 
weflern road, through Oxfontfhire, War- 
mc^fhire, Staffbrdfhire, Chefliire, an4 Lanca- 
{hire, into Weftmoreland, and Cumberland: 
where we propofed to make the lakes, and 
mountains the chief objeifts of our attention ; 
^uid to relura through Yofkfhire, D^byfliire, 
-Xiciccflees&ir^ aod ^rthamptoofhtre. 



We croffed firft into the great Bath road, 
through Kingfton, in Surrey, over Hounflow- 
lieath ; which is a dead flat, together with the 
dcrtirttry arofind it* You feem to be always in 
the crater of a circle of four or five miles iii 
diameter; This flat is a-little relieved by a view 
'C'i' ■ ■'*■ of 
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, of the towers of Windfor-caftlc, rifing at the 
diftance of three or four miles on the left j but 
it is no very confiderablc objeft- from the road. 

About the twenty-fourth ftone the eye begins 
to get a little out of the circle ; breaking from 
it into the country : but it can yet make only, 
fliort excuriions. 

, The firft ftriking fcenery, is the woody-bank 
ofTaplow; which, hanging over the Thametj 
and crowned with Cliefden-houfe, feated. loftily 
among the higheft woods, makes a grand ap- 
pearance. 

On the road towards Henly> ' die views, 
which may be called jir/? dtJlattceSi arc not un^ 
plealing. They confift of little knolls, in va- 
rious fliapes, covered with beech. 

The new road down HenlyrhiU is a noble 
.work. From the hiotr grounds, (wh«j the 
work was new,, and the chalk was, continually 
ihivering from the top) it had the wbimfical 
appearance of a vail ibcet of water. 

Henly 
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Henly lies plealantly at the bottom of woody 
hills, on the banks of the Thames : but the 
chalk burfting every where, from the foil,- is 
difagreeabk. When a white fpot has a mean- 
ing, as io a wicket, or a -feat, if it be only a 
ipot, it may often have a good effeft j but when 
jx forces itfelf on the eye in large unmeaning 
patches, it never fails tp difturb the landfcape. 



Fipm Henly we ftill continued among, wcody 
rjjils i bwt they became more detached, and un- 
pleaiing, , Before we reached Nettlebed, the 
road paffed through a beechen-grove, which 
JaAed about a mile : and on our leaving it, we 
Were prefented wjth extenlive diftances. Thefe 
Tpads have all been made at a great eacpcnce, as 
they are frequently cut thrpugh chalky hills. 



^_- From i^enfingtoh the rifing grounds on the 
left, alorig the Thames, at a fecond diftance, 
mve ibme Uttle beauty to the ofF-lkip, as far as 
Dorcheftcr. From thence toOxford the country 
gSOWS more flat apd unplealant ; running fome- 
C 3 times 
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times into common iields> and fometimes intQ 
barren waAes. 



TheviJUg*(^Noftthftn% through which die 
road pal&8, was built by Lord Harcourt for his 
cottagers j and with that regularity, ivhi^ p6f- 
haps gitcs the moft cmiTcniehee tci the dwell*- 
ings of men. For thife we Ttedily relinqaift 
the pifturefquc idea, indeed I qiielHon, who- 
ther it were poffible for a fingle hand to build a 
pifturefque village. Nothing contributes more 
to it, than the various ftyles in building, which 
irefult frolh the different ideas of diffeKnt peo* 
j>le. When all thefe Ktfle habitations happen 
to unite harmoniooflyi andtobeconneaedWith 
the proper appcndagirs of a village — -a winding 
road — a number of fpreading trees — a rivulet 
with a bridge— and a ipire, to bring the wholb 
to an apex j-^thc -Txlhge is compleat. . - 



Nundiam-houie ftands a little out of the 
London road, about fix miles from Oxford. 
The old family-feat of Stanton-Harcourt, where 
Pope, and Gay led "the mufes, is now a deferted 
ruin. It's fituation was VHe, compared wSft 

that 
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^M o£ the jtK&nt hoa£c ; whicJi commands, 
from a n£ng ground, an exten£ve profyeStfintr 
a1) the intervening flat, as far as the towers of 
Oxford. In another ^redtion it overlooks the 
^vindings of the Thames towariijs Abingdon. 
Thefc grand views, terminated by the Berk-» 
^ire hills, and other riling grounds, compoie 
the diftance ; and are pndentod from different 
fAaccs around the houfe; particularly from 4 
terrace, which extends at leaft a mile. Th? 
accompaniment alfo of noble trees on the fore* 
ground iets off the dlftant iJcenery to great ad* 
vantage. 

Qrie'of the moft ftriking features in theft 
fo^ncfi, is the -parifh-church, which was det- 
fi^oed by Mr. Stuart in the form of a Grecian 
temple of the Ionic order. 

We are the iefs able however to fpeak with 
any prccifion of the heauty of thefe yisws, as a 
wet evening prevented our examining them, a? 
we could have wifhed. 

The houfe is fitted up ufefuUy, and elegantly j 
as if intended rather for comfort, than oilenta- 
tion. The pidlures feem, in general, a well- 
chofen colleftion. But we had neither time, 
nor. light to examine them thoroQghly. 

C 4 And 
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And" yet this is not fo difadvantageous a ctr, 
cumftance, as it may appear. A diftihiSion 
may be made between the furniture-pldture, and 
the cabinet one. The furniture- picture ihould 
have it's full effei5l as a whole. The compofitioT^ 
efpecially, the dijlributkn of light, and the 
harmony of colouring, fhould be well imderftood. 
*rhefe things will give it value, by pleafing the 
eye in a tranfient, unexamined view; tho it 
may not 6^ well bear a nicer fcrutiny. — r— And 
indeed in forming a Judgment pf fuch a piflure 
a ciiribry eye may form the beft. It is not 
under the fafcination, and delufion, which the 
detail of a ftudied picture ipay throw over it : 
but judges freely of it'^s general effeSi. ' At the 
fame time, a pi6ture, which does not thus for- 
cibly ftrike the eye at once, may yet well re- 
ward an accurate examination ; and indeed may 
be in iffelf a more valuable pidlure : the parts 
may be more excellent; xh&expre^on, the ^race^ 
the JrawB^, an(i local colouring. But what- 
ever excellences fuch a picture may poflefs, if Jt 
dp not pleafe at f^ht; itfeems fitterfor a paint- 
lamber, pr a curious cabinet, than for a 
laloon, or a drawing-room. 
' .Among the pidures, in this collcflion, which 
particularly plcafcd the eye^ at fight, were twp 
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tKggars by Murillo-^fbmc figures repre&nting 
night by Caflelli — a landTcapc by DakcTj and 
enddier by 1t.Qifi]aeK 

Here arc two or three hiftories by Pouffin; 
which having turned black with age, leave us 
to regret, that fo able a mafter, tho he was 
never perhaps an excellent colourift, fliould 
have been fo little acquainted with the nature of 
colours. The Flemifh fchool, in general, Jeem 
|o have had the beft preparations. But it might 
iHU perhaps be ufeful in painting, if the nature 
of pigments could be brought more to a cer- 
tainty j fo that the painter, like the apothe- 
cary, might have a ibund diipeniatoiy.to ^red 
his praftice. 



To ent^ into an examination c^ the ievend 
liuildings, chapels, halls, libraries, piduj-es, 
and garden? of Oxford^ would have engaged us 
In too great a work. We left Oxford therefore 
behind; and proceeded to Woodftock.-^The 
foad iltll continues through a flat country. It 
pay be called a kind of cultivated drearineis. 
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The heavinefs and enormity ^ Blenlieim- 
caAle have been £»at]y criticizad^: perhaps too 
feverely. We m^ be too much bigotted. «» 
Grcekj and Roman arcbite&urc*h It wai 
Adapted eliten to local convenience. Undn* im 
Italian fiin* farinftance, it wacof gre^tiQripoEf 
tapce to exclude warmth, and jive » cuixent-t9 
air. . The portico wras well jufc^ited to -this p^r«. 
pole. 

A ilayi^ imitation alfo of antique brnf^ 
ments may be carried into abfurdity. Whcj^ 
we fee the ikulls of pxen adorning a heatheq 
lemplc, we acknowledge their propriety. Buf 
it is rather unnatural to introduce them in a 
chriftian church ; where &crifice would be an 
pfFenpe. 

Wfe are fettered alio too much by order^ 
anA proportions. . Ilie apcients themfelves pai^ 
lio fucli clofe attention to them. Qur modern 
"code Was coUefted by average calculations froiy 
^idr works ; by Sanibvino particularly^ and 



• In tie following obfervttiovs on Greek and Roman «r- 
ckUGanret I am mnclt indebted to Mr. Lock. 

Palladio. 
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Pailadio. But if the& modern legiflfltarE ^ iIk 
art had been obliged to produce precedents j 
tbcy could Aot have found any two building 
among the ncnaajnB c^ ancient Rome> which 
s^re ewdly of die £une proportioas. 
- i would noCk by any means, wiHi to ibaftit 
off the wholfoittc reftrtiftt of thofe laws o^ art^ 
1f4)ich have been mule rules ; becaule they wett 
£rft reaibne. All I mean is, to a^logize -fbt 
¥a«bTOgb. For rfio it m&y bt difficult te jdei^ 
ia any other form of arcbitc^ure, than what wfc 
fte-in daity ufe : yet in an art* which has not 
i4itui?e ft^lt'fi model, the mind rccoil$ with dif^ 
dain at the idea of an excluftve fyflem. .The 
Greek* did not itnagiiK, that when ih^ Jiad 
invented a ,goc«i thing, the ficulty was eafbauft. 
cti; aTjdihcQjl^lccrf"prodoanganoth«, .Where 
flioliU WB have admibed* at this day, :the 
Ibeau^ *f the Ionic order ; if, after tiw Doric 
^od been intentcdi it. h*l been confideiftd <W 
the tie plus ultra c^ artf and every deviation 
|iiom it's proportions reprobated as barbarous 
innovations ? . Vanbrugh's attempt ' therefore 
jaems to have been oa ofibrt of geniof : aod if 
«re can keep the imaginatkin apart from theiive 
orders, we n^uA aUow, dnt he fan cteated it 
iBB^itificent whole ; which is inverted with an air 

of 
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ofgraxidear, feldom ftehih a moret«gu1ar ftyle 
of building. It's very defedts, dxcept' a few 
that are too glaring to be overlooked, give 
it an appearance of fomething beyond com- 
mon; and as it is furrounded with great ob- 
jctfts, the eye is ftruck with the isbiyk, and 
takes the parts upon truft. What made ¥an- 
brugh ridiculous, was, his applying to'fmall 
boufee, a ftyle of architecture, which" could not 
poffibty fucceed, but in a large mic. IwafttialA 
houfe, where the grandeur of a whole cannoe be 
attempted, the eye is at leifure to contemplate 
fartSf and meets with frequent occafion of dif-l 
guft. ■'■ 

This immenfe pile ftands in the middle of art 
CKteniive park. The Situation is, in generd; 
£at. A lawn, proportioned to the houfe, fpreads 
in front j and, at the diftance of about half a 
mile, meets an abrupt valley, which winds 
acrofs the park. The fides of this valley are 
fhagigcd with well-grown wood. At the bot- 
tom ran once a penurious ftream; over which, 
diretSly oppofitis to the caftk, is thrown a 
magnificent bridge, confiiling of a fingle arch j 
intended chiefly to make an eafy communicatioa 
between the two iides of the valley. 

AhoiHi 
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About half a mik beyond this arch is reared ia 
trittmphal column ; which> tho much criticized, 
I own, givei me no ofiencBj but rather feems 
to carry on Ae idea of grandeur. The top is 
crowned with the ftatue of the duke of Marl- 
borough; and the pedeftal is infcribed — not 
indeed with the terfneds of a Roman altar — bat 
with the lefs claflical, tho more honourable de- 
tail of an aifl of parliament ; granting the man<w 
of Woodftock to the duke for his emio«it fer- 
vices. 

All this fcenery before the caftle, is now 
new-modelled by the ingenious Mr. Brown, 
■who has given a fpecimeu of his art, in a no- 
bler ftyle, than he has commonly difplayed. 
His works are generally pleafing ; but here th^ 
ve great. 

About a mile below the houfe, he has thrown 
acrofs the valley, a maify head;. which foims 
the rivulet into a noble lake, divided by the 
bridge, (which now appears properly with all 
the graodejjr of accompaniments) into two yery 
exteniive pieces of water. Brown himfelf ufed 
to fay,, ", the Thames would never forgive 
" >yhiat he had done at Blenheirti." And 
every, ^edatormufi allow, that, on entering the 
^r^t iate ff om Woodftock, the whole of this 
. . . ' fcenery. 
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ixtttry, lihc caJHe, the fewii, l^ woods; and 
ihr lake feen togcd]er>) makes- one of the grandt- 
■ft imrib, which art perhaps ever dt^l^ayed. 

7hG icenery iehw the bridge is the moft 
bewciful part, l^e yraXia here takes the^orm 
of a bay, running up into a wooded country ; 
aad 4&/t!ai light ikiils at anchor, imprefs the 
■idea. The bay appears totally land-locked, and 
Ae grcjund falls cafily into it in every part. ■ 

BE^iind ^e houfe^ the improved g^ountte 
codfift, (in Mr. Brown's ufual ftyle,) ofa^j^ 
ifi it is called, incircKng a portion cf the park. 
Ift tfeis part gfandfur gives way to beauty ; eaf- 
oept where the walk traverfes the fide of-thfe 
hay. Here the great idea is-ftill extended j and 
tiw banks of the Wye fcarce exhibit more romftn- 
tic fcenes, than are here difplayed in ' Uie \&fA 
plains (^ Oxfordshire. The walk carried us 
along Ae fide of one woody precipice, ■ fevered 
from another, by an expanfe of water, whicR 
no Engliih river could furnifh. 

Of this fituation every advantage is taken, 
which could a4d variety to .grandeur. In one 
part, the oppofite woody fliore is l?en' ijoney. 
fpreadjng before the eye in a vaft proflifloft of 
woody fccnery. In another part it appears ac- 
companied with the lake : and fometimes, it Is 

only 
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•pfy' nmveA ki catt^, throi^h die woois o€ 
iJit fotc-gitabAt u^ck are gcnenlty. oocnpofed 
of t6% oak. 

- In themdft ef thele great ideas, the ftene ivaa 
ftof improvecl by fevenJ Iktle patchu^SbwerSy 
and flowerkig iKrobe, artificially difpofod, and 
introduced ; which ihewcd the hand of aK ta 
iuiivc been ftre^iog, where die imaginaticm waaiA 
wilh to he ingrofled by die grand exhibilioii otf 
fitep^ity, ^id BaEure. But wbm we &w 
theie icenes, the work was^ new. Time hia, 
Aovr pfobably blended afl diefe littlenefies into 
an haFmonious mixture Trith die grander pansj 
The merelt ihrub may be a conapanioa to -fhtf 
eak wifhoat offence. The ofifeoce ^iies only 

from the art^cial dilpolitbn. 

* In th(B houfe our curioH^ was chiefly confined 

to the p^£hires — ^thofe of Reubens eipeciidl^; 

iWiofe works are Iwre in greater cKcllence, -and 
■Jtrofiifion, than in any eoUe^on in 'En^Andi 

Many days would be infufficicnt to examine 

them fully. Wie'had time- ohly to mark thcif 

general effcd. 
Ii,eubens's famly, by himfelf, confifting of 

jhree figures as large as the life, is a laboured 
piece J 
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. ^cc; and yet full of.fpuit; The ctmtpc^^ 
£on> Qolourlog, and harmony, of the whok^ 
are excellent. I Ihould not fcruple my Hoi- 
irage in ranking this as the fifft £uiuly-pidure 
in England. The chaft fimplicity of the 
C$m^ro family * perhaps might be excefpted^ 
I have examined, with .great attention, the 
feinoas femily-pidlure at Wilton. In that 
(Celebrated work the parts are fine, feme of. 
^em extraordinarily fo i but the whole is ilt- 
mah^ed. Here the eye : is not ipgroffed by 
any particular t but, is filled and; iatisfied wit^ 
the whole ; and yet may range with pleafura 
over die parts. 

- The Silenus alfo is a finilhed piece; ah4 
a very noble eflbrt of Rubens's genius, wher» 
let tt)0& amoAg ideal beings, in which it de-« 
lighted. . -' , . 

The Holy-family ieems either to be damaged j 
or- to have wanted Reubens's lall hand. It is 
flat; and poflcfles little of the mailer's, fire^ 
excqjt in the old -woman's head. . ;. 

The Andromeda, by Rubens, is a very finfi 
-figure. 



■ la North amberland'Houfe, by Titiu. 

Lot 
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Lot leaving Sodom, is a noble work alfo, by 
the feme mailer. In the colouring of this pic- 
ture there is a peculiar glow. In compofition 
it is lefs happy. 



SECT, 
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SECT. III. 



FROM Woodftock we proceeded to Chapd- 
houie, in our way to Warwick. 
Our firft ftage was barren of beau^. Lord 
Shrewfbury's on the right, which appears to 
ftand at the end of an CKtenfire plantation, and 
has nsoch the air of a nobleman's manHon, 
continiKs long in vmw, and is almoft the only 
<^jed that engages the eye. But the unifor- 
mity of ^e woods, at a diftance» is difpleaf-- 



From Chapel-houfe the road leads through 
a hilly, unplealant country. The hills are ' 
nodier cleadied with wood; nor vari«l with 
broken ^ound — but are mere heavy lumps 
of earth ; and the whole a barren proipoS. I 
mean barren only in a piiSurefque light; for 
it affords good pafturage ; ^d is covered with 
D 2 herds 
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herds of cattle; and a beautiful breed of flieep, 
frith filken fleeces, and without horns. 

And yet, among thefe hills, the vallies are 
fometimes pleafing. Long Compton, confift:- 
ing of a nuitiber of thatched cottages, winds 
pleafantly along the bottom of one of them : 
and the fituation of Mr. Sheldon's at Wefton- 
park feems agreeable. 



As wc:cater Warwicklhire, nfear' Shipfton 
upon StQur, the hills diminifli -into fifing 
grounds ; and a bleak country changes into a 
woody one. The foil changes alfo from a deep, 
day into a gravelly, red loam j fptinkled VriAi 
beautiful pebbles. The road leads generally 
through plea&nt'hnes; kaa^ing on the right 
the village of Keinton, and Edge-hill, where 
the unfortunate Charles iiril tried his fuccefs 



As we approach Warwick," the country 
beconies fo flat, that the towers of -the caftle 
make little appearance at a'difbnce. ■ 

... ' Warwick 
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Warwick contains. -many beaiH^ul obje<^.. 
The church is an elegant Gothic ftiruflrure. A 
confiderable part of It was lately burnt; but it 
is rebuilt with great fymmetry. 

Connedted with the church is a ,cui:ious 
chapel; ^ieco^at6d in the .richeft Qothic tafte. 
It is the repofitory of many of the chiefs of 
the houfe -of Warwick. Ar^opg them lies, 
under a ^lendid monuni?nt, th^ (jclebrated 
Pudley, "earl of Leigeftcr. 



The Seflions-houfe, and the Towri-houie, 
are both elegant buildings ; elpecially the 
former. 



The Priory, fituated rather without the 
town, is capable of being made a pkafmg fcene. 
Little of the old ftrudure remains ; and what 
is left, is converted into a dwelling-houfe. It 
ftands more elevated than monaillc buildings 
ufually did; the ground falling from it, tho 
gently, in almoft every diredion. It's pre- 
cinfls contain about fix or feven acres, circum- 
P 3 fcribed 
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fcrtbed by a fkreen of lofty wood .- Beyond this 
the towers of Warwick caftle, and other objefis 
are under comnund. — ^We can wily however 
admire the beauty of the obje(3:s ; and the Uttlc 
advantage that hath been taken of them. 



But the great ornament of Warwick, is the 
cafile. This place, celebrated <Hice for it's 
Hrength, and now for it's beauty, ftands on a 
gentle rife, in the midfl: of a country on the 
whole rather flat. The river Avon wafhes 
the rock, from which it'& walls rife perpen- 
dicularly j and from which the caftle itfelf 
canncrt eafily be diftinguilhcd. You iee it's 
grand foundation to moft advantage from the 
windows of the great hall j from which you 
look down a confiderable height, upon the 
river. 

This caftle having appeared in the diflerent 
capacities, firft of a fortrefs, and afterwards 
of a coimty-jail ; was at laft converted by one 
e proprietors, into a habitable man- 
; old form is flill preserved j at leaft 
evcay where traced ; and each ad- 
1 i^mmctry with what is left. 

The 
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* The garden confifts only of a "few acfcs; 
and is laid out by Brown in a cloie walk» 
which winds' towfards the river; and, fome- 
what awkwiardly," reverts into itfelf; taking 
no notice, except in one fingle point, of the 
noble pile it inverts. 

The armour, and tilting fpear of the cele- 
brated Guy, earl of Warwick, a rib of the dun 
cow, and other monuments of the prowefs 'df 
that hero,, are fliewn at the porter's lodge. 
Thefe remains, (tho fidlitious, no doubt), are 
not improper appendages of the place ; and give 
the imagination a kind of tinge, which throws 
an agreeable, romantic colour on all the veftiges 
of this venerable pile. 



Since thefe remarks were made, Warwick- 
caftle hath received great improvement. The 
whole houfe hath undergone a thorough re- 
pair i and hath been intirely new-furnifhed, in 
a Hyle fuitable to the magniiicence of the place, 
lledtion 

fort of 
in it- 
coun- 
try. 
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,try, A view over it's own broad ditgh* was 
,all the view it delyed. . Thus Warwict-caftte 
was ciriqumfcribed J and tjio paramount of 
■the country around, qould fcarce command 
an acre beneath, it's waUs. Brown's garden, 
it is true, was a. paltry work: but' Brown 
muA have been more than an Archimedes^ 
if he could have done any thing without fpace 
toilandon. 

It was the firft bufinefs therefore of the 
prcfent proprietor to get ipace — his next, to 
■improve it. 

As you enter the garden from the inner 
court of the caftle, you are led along a Ipa- 
cioiis gravel-walk, through- an open grove, 
to the green-houfe, a . pUin ftone building, 

■80 feet in length when a grand burft of 

country opens fuddcnly to the view. 

The eye is carried down a fteep law-n, about ■ 
a quarter of a mile, wjdi woods on each fide; 
over which, on the left, appear the towers of 
the caftle. At the bottom of the lawn is a 
grand .curve ■ of the Avon, at Icaft 300 fe^t 
broad ; and beyond 'it, tlie ground, tho in 
£idt rather ^at on -the ffi:jir^r;,banks of the 
river, appmn immediately to rile on both 
iides; formuig a. gentle dip- between them. 

The 
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The hill on Ac left, called Lodge-hill, is 
covered vrith wood, and much higher than 
. (he other. It is, in fad, one of the banks 
of die river, which are here very fteep and 
lofty. Near it's fiunmit, a keeper's kxlge, 
among the trees, has a good efieft : And at it's 
bottenn, a bridge, ieeti over the lower grounds 
1^ die intervening park, juil marks the courie 
of -the river. Thefe are the middle grounds of 
the view, at the diftance of about a mile 
from the green-houfe. The remote diibuice 
is compofed of an irregular, and varied line 
of the Clent, Ilmington, and Malvern hills. 
The whole is a compofition fufficiently cor- 
rect for the pencil ; and is happily united 
in one fcene with die lawn, which is the 
fore-gromid, by the trees on both fides, mix- 
ing with thofe of the country. At the diC- 
tance, frran which the bridge is feen, the 
eye cannot judge of it's importance: but 
on the ipot it appears a very magnificent arch 
of hewn-Aone, above aji hundred feet mde. 
Except this bridge, and the lodge, both of 
which are neceiTary in- themfelves, as well 
as happily, and fprtuitoufly introduced, there 
is. no other artificial objed throughout the 
whole view. This chaftity of dcfign is plea- 

fing. 
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fkig, Nodilng di^rbs the e^ aoofC in con- 
; tempkting a grand fc^ne* than a multiplicirf 
of glaring templee, and pav3ions.— 4n cbe 
xetiofpeGt of tlUs view, the towers of the 
caftle, and the greeo-houle, are the princt- 
pal ot:^e£ts. 

This latter building has another ule, ht' 
Jides that, from which it receives it's deAO- 
minatioo. In a large circular recefs wlthm 
it, is -placed a Grecian vaie, which for it's 
elegant fculpture, and magnificence, is eflseni- 
cd (Mie of the firft pieces of antiqirity in Eng- 
land. 

. Fr<»n the green-houfe the walk is con- 
tinued on the right, through thick plaflOi- 
tions, down to the river; by the fide of 
which you return to the caftie. 

The Jbil of the country is fa rich; and 
^e growth of timber fo uncommonly luxu- 
: riant, diat thefe plantations make a very i%- 
ipeffcable 6guie; tho a great part of them 
hsm not \aea planted above ten years. The 
cedar of Libanoh thrives, particularly wdl'in 
this foil } more than a thoufand of which 
have been fcattered, or cldmped, among the 
woods. One was meaHnrd, '^^ch had fpread 
it's branches in nine years above fix^-ieven 
■ feet 
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feet in circumferfence. Firs, and larches ha*e 
made fhoots of thirty, or forty inches in one 
fealbn; and a faplin-&(h was meafiired, which, 
in two years, from the feed-bed, had arifcn 
to the height of ten feet. ■ ; , 

But tbo Warwick-caftle has received' fo 
much improvement oh this fidej yet it's 
. noble owner projeds a much greater im- 
provement on the other. The entrance of 
his caftle is now exceedingly cooped up by 
the avenues of the town. The road at prefent 
leads to it in an awkward, obUque manner, 
under the very walls of the three grand towers j 
of which you can have no adequate view flom 
& clofe a iland. To open the intended ap- 
proach, the public bridge, which is jail under 
the walls of the caftle, will be removed about 
a quarter of a mile above the flream- This 
ipace will allow a noble entrance. You will 
then rife Uie hill to the caiUe, in a winding 
direftion, among fine old trees, with a view 
of the towers,, as you riie, in various .points 
of perfpcaive. A. grander . approach cannot 
well be coficeived:' and in my opinion, n^ 
part of the improvement of a great houlc 
ihould be fq inuch attended tp, as it's approach. 

It 
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It ftrifces the firft impreflion, which is ge- 
nerally the moft lafting. 

In a word, when Warwick-caftlc has re- 
ceived this laft, and beft improvement, it will 
certainly be among the very firft places ia 
England to excite the curiofity of travellers, 
on the account both of it's antiquity, and 
beauty. 



From Warwick we propofed to take a vhw 
of Kenelworth-caftle, which lies between it 
and Coventry. The country is flat, and woody. 

Kenelworth-caftle is one of the moft magni- 
ficent piles of ruin in England. In the days of 
h'i profperity, we find it often taking a military 
part; but in it's ruins we lee little of a military 
air. It's light and ornamental members, in 
general, mark it rather as a peaceful manfion. 

This caftle is mentioned in hiftory, I believe, 
as eariy as the reign of Henry I. It was then 
private property. But it's owner taking an un- 
fuccefsful part in a civil war, it fell into the 
hands of the crown j 'in which it continued 
till the time of Elizabeth, who gave it' to her 
ferourite"; ■ the earl of Leicefter. ■ Thi^ noble- 
man, profiife, .and magnifient to the laft de- 
gree. 
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gite> is fiid to have expended fixtjr thouiand' 
pounds on this fingle pile; a fum, enormoas • 
in thoie days. Here he refidod in regal Iplen- 
dor. 

After the civil wars of Charles the firft, Ae 
pride of this noble Aianfion was humbled. It's ' 
owner was a favourer of the rcyal cauie ; and 
Cromwell, in rcvcnge> tore it in pieces, fetting ' 
every thing to auftion* that could be fevered ' 
from the vralls. Thefe apacious hands left it 
in a ftate, from which it never recovered ; yet 
even ilill it is a fplendid ruin. 

From it's fituation it borrows little. The ' 
eminence it Aands on, is too gentle to command 
an extenfive view: and the country in it'^s 
neighbourhood is too barren of objefts to fur- 
nilh a rich one. 

The plan of the cafrle is very magniBcent. 
The area, or walled-court, confifls of feven 
acres • one third of iK^uch is occupied by the 
ruin; But of all this fuperb pile, nothing re- 
mains intire. The form of no chamber can' 
well be traced i except perhaps that of the great' 
banqueting-hall, M^hich made a pdncipal part 
of that range of building, which form^il tiia 
ceiUre. of the pile^ - Among other- fragawaO 
Aand the ruins of tsffo xtaSy^ fquare, diflimlar 
towccs. 
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ftfif^ers, known by die laraes of .Cae&r'Sf aad . 
Lciceiler's. The& feem fo have reiifted the 
(hock of time longer than any of the other 
parts; but th^ have at length, given way. 
One. iide of LeiceAer's tower, having fallen in, 
has laid open the whole internal Arudnire. 

Yet, magnificent as theft ruins arc, they are 
not piaurefque. Neither the towers, nor any 
other part, nor the whole together, unlefs well 
aided by perfpefUve, and the introduction of. 
trees to hide diigulllng parts, can furnifh a 
good pi^ure ; tho the variety of ihattered ftair- 
cafes, fraftured fegments of vaulted roofs, and 
pieces of ornamented windows, ai&rd excellent 
fiudiei for a painter. 

This grand ma& of ruin is now making haAy 
ilrides to a total diffolution. Another centuiy 
will pcobably bring it all to the ground — ^un- 
le& k's noble owner* reach out a hand to iavs 
it. The Aone of which it is conibu£)ed, i& 
brown; beautiful to the ^; but of a ftikble 
nature. The touch of time, crumbling it im- 
pQcceptibly away. 



->*' {s felenui filence Audi 



' TiM reneraUe tain M t&e dn^," 
• Lord Hyde.. 



Yet 
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Tet not always in folemn Jilence, About fcven 
years ago, a large fragment of Leicefter's tower 
fell down at midnight, and alarmed the neigh-' 
bourhood far, and wide, with it's ndife. And. 
laft winter an abutment of the banqueting hall' 
fell in ; and craJhed a number of farming uten-- 
ills, which were depofited under it. 

Such'is the prefent ftate of a ftruiSure, which' 
two hundred years ago, was fecond to none ii^ 
England. " Ever^ todtn. (fays an a(daudior,' 
" delcribing it on the fp'ot)' was fpacipus, ancf 
" high-roofed within; and every paft.fetfmly' 
" to the fight, by due proportion, 'Ositbout i' 
*' in the day-time, on every fide glittering with 
" glafs : at night, tranfparent by Continual- 
*' brightriefs of candlfe, fire, and torch light." 
•^— Buf now, in Oflian's plaintive' language," 
** It's walls are jdefolate: the grey mofr whitens 
" theftonerthe fox looks out froin the win- 
•• dow ; and rank grafs waves round it*s head;'' 

When we law -thefe ruins, the ■ area, whidi 
produces a rich- verdure, was grazed by a herd 
of cattle. Thefe were a great addition to -the 
icene, and rinded -us. of fame- of Ber^en^s 
befi: piifhires, in which cattle and mins dd(^n 

each other.- . .: .-— 

The 
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The ground, on the outfide of the caftlc, was 
formerly floated j tho it is now entirely drained. 
The lake fpread round the fouthern, weftern, 
and northern fides ; extending on the whole, 
through the fpace of two miles. Beyond it lay 
the park. On the north fide was the garden, 
hanging on the bank, betweea the caftle-wall, 
and- the water. It contained only an acre ; 
and 'was joined to the park by a bridge. " The 
" left arm of the pool, northward (fays the 
** author I have juft quoted) ,has my Lord 
" adorned with a beautiful bracelet of a fair- 
" timbered bridge, fourteen feet wide, and fix 
** hundred feet long j railed on both fides, and 
'* ftrongly planted." 

The garden was laid out, as we may eafily 
fuppofe, according to the tafte of that day, 
terrace above terrace, in every mode of expcnfive 
deformi^. But the lake feems to have hdd 
fome elegance. Indeed water fwceping round 
in the fhapc, in which this is defcribed, mufi be 
beautiful in fome degree. It's furfece could not, 
like land, be injured by art : the extremities of 
it would be generally hid ; and -it would be con- 
tinually unfolding itfclf round the magnificent 
objaft, wlwch it encompaffed : tho, it is proba- 

voL. I. ^ . . ' E ble. 
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Ble, it^s banks were as trim, and neat, as the 
fpade, and the line could make them. 



One of the moft memorable particulars of 
tlie hiftory of this caftle, is an entertainmertt, 
which was given here by the earl of Leicefter to 
^ueen Elizabeth. The tradition of this grand 
feftivity ftill lives In the country; and we. have 
hardly any thing equal to it on record. An ac- 
count of it was publiihed by^ one Langham, a 
perfon then in office about the court, and pre- 
fent at the time. I have already quoted ftoca 
this work ; and Ihall add a part of the accourtt 
he gives of her majefty's reception ; from which 
. an idea may be concaved oi" the gallantry of the 
whole fuccceding entertainment. 

On the 9th erf" July 1575, in the evening, 
the queen approaching the firft gate of the 
caflle, the porter, a man tall sf perfon^ and 
Jiern of countenance, •with a club and keys, ac- 
cofted her majefty» in a rough Jpeecb^ full 'if 
Paffion in metre, aptly made .for the purpo/e ; 
and demanded the cauie of all this . dint and 
not fey and riding about "wiibin the charge of his 
e^ce ? But upon feeing the queen, as if h^ had 
been ftruck inftantaiieoufly, and pierced at the 
prefence 
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heroical fovereiffityi he falls dffwn on bis kneest 
humhfy prfffs par<kn for bis ignorance, yields up 
his chtb and keys, and proclaims vpen gates, and 
free paffage to alU 

iounediately, the trumpeters^ who ftood on 
Ac i«Kill> being fin in number i eaeb an eight 
foot, bigb, with tbetr fihery trump^s of a five 
fiot bi^, fiunded up a tune rfwekvme. 

Thcfe armonious bkfters maintained their (fr-» 
UBa^ nmfic, while the queen rode through the 
tih-yardi to the grand entrance of the caiUe, 
which was wafhcd by Ae lake. 

Here, as Ihe pafled* a moveable illand v^ 
Iproached, in which lat inthrwied tbe Lady if 
, tbeUkfi whoaccoO:edherm2Lje{\y in well penned 
metre^ with an account of the antiquity of the 
caftle^ and of her own fovereignty over thofe 
waters, fince the days of king Artfiur : but that 
hearing her majefty 'was paffing thai way, Jhe 
tame in humble wife to offer up the fame, and all 
- her power, into her majefiy's hands. 

This pageartt was clofed with a delegable bar- 
' hrony of baiitbois, Jhalms, cornets, andfucb other 
hudmupc, 'which held on, while her moyefly plea* 
ftmt^fo paffed into the caftle-gate. 

E 2 Here 
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Here fhe was prcfented with a. ftcw fcene. 
Several qf ■ the heathen gods had brought theiE 
gifts before her, which were piled up, pr hungj 
in elegant order, on both fid^s of the enfrancp : 
wild-fowl, and dead game, frpm Sylvanus gpd 
of the woods : baikets of fruit from Pomona: 
(heaves of various kinds of corn from Ceres : a 
pyramid adorned withclufters of grzpes fgracijied , 
with their vine-leavei, from fiacchus j and or- 
namented at the bottom with elegant vafes iand 
goblets: iifh of all forts, difpofed in baikets, 
were prefented by Neptune : arms by Mars j 
and mufical inftruments by Apollo,. An infcrip- 
tion over the gate- explained the whole. 

Her majefty having gracioufly accepted theie 
■gifts, wag received into the gates with a con- 
cert of flutes, and other foft mufic J and alight- 
ing from her palfrey, (which ihe always rode 
fingle) (lie was conveyed into her chamber : 
and her arrival was anooujiced through the 
country by a peal of cannon from the ramparts ; 
and a difplay of fireworks at night. 

Here the queen was entertained nineteen 
days ; and it is recorded, that the entertainment 
eoft the earl a thoufand pounds a day j each of 
which was diverfified with maiks, interludes, 
hunting, mufic, and a variety of other amufe- 
ments. 
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ments. The queen's genius fcems to have been 
greatly confulted in ,thc pomp, and folemnlty 
of the whole. Perhaps too it was confulted, 
when the claffical purity of thefe amufements 
relaxed j and gave way, (as we find it fometimes 
did) to boxing, bear-baiting, and the buffoon- 
ery of the times. 

Among other compliments pid to the queen, 
in this gallant fcftival, the great clock, which 
was fixed in Cie^r's tower, was flopped, du- 
ring her majefly's continuance in the cafllej 
that while the country enjoyed that great blef- 
fing, time might fland fllll. 



E 3 SECT. 
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S E C T. IV. 



FROM Kenelwdrth-caftle we proceeded to 
Cgvcntry. The intervening country i$ 
flat. 



T^ic tower of Coventry church, is a beauti- 
ful qbjea : but conftrutaed of the fame kind of 
mouldering done, which we took notice of ip 
the ruins of Kenelworth ; and which indeed is 
better adapted to a decayed, than to a compleat 
pile. The ornamental parts of this' tower are 
ju|l in that ilate, which pne would wilh in a 
rxutij they poffefs a fort of rich mutilation : 
every part is in fome degree defeced; and yet 
the whole fo perfed, as to leave room for the 
imagination to put all together. In a ruin this 
:is jaiough :. but where the parts are htire, we 
- require ib: .ornaments to be fo too. 
i ' £4 As. 
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■ As we leave Coventry, we find a red, gra- 
velly clay, covering a brown rocfc j which 
burfling herj? and there from the foil, often 
makes a pifturefque fore-ground. The lanes a» 
clofe ; and the country woody. 



Between Coventry, and Birmingham lies lord 
Aylsford's, an ancient icat, but now under 
the hands of improvement. The houfe, and 
grounds are both taking a new form, under 
the tafte o£- Mr. Brown, who feems to be 
Tdoing all, that a fituation, with but few ad- 
vantages, will allow. The houfe ftands in the 
midft of a fcene rather flat. A rill, running ' 
■near it, is changed into a river. An elegant 
approach is condutSed over it by a handfome 
bridge i and a &elt, winding about two miles, 
is the circumference of the pleafure ground : but 
the country aifords few objefts to inrich either 
a fore-ground, or a diftancc. 

The reft of the road to Birmingham leaik, at 
£ril, through an open country; which ia^ter- 
■»- wards 
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wards b^omes woody and cloCe ; and more plea- 
iant, as we approach the town. 
' The buildings, \diich you &e fcattered ^out 
the landicape, near Birmingham, are in great 
profufioa, and generally of a. reddilh hue. For 
the country is populous j and the houles :«o 
built of a kind of brick, which has a peculiar 
red cdl. — This tint predominating in a comitry, 
as it docs here, is very unpleafing. 



•Near Birmingham we law Boltxrii't hard- 
ywc- manufeftory. It. is a t6wn uadar a> 
fingle roof J containing about ftvfei. hundred 
work people. ■■■ But notwithAandingitis a-icezue 
ef induilcy, utility,, and ingenuity,, it is dtSoik 
to keep the eye in humour among fo many fri? 
volooi^ artsj and check it's looking^ with coo* 
tempt on a ^ndred men employed in mafciag 
afiiuiF-box. 



From BIrmihgham. we left Repeat mad, 
and pafled through a pleasant cotmtry-to die 
Leafowes and H^ley, which- Ik withiira few 
inUes (^ each otho'. : In our way -we had a 
iweet ride through an oak>wood, at Smithwick. 

Few 
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' -31^ places liad laifed oiir expedbtidns more 
Aan the Leafowes. So great a Iqver of natoitt 
ae Mr. ShcQiiDae appears to be in bis wrUu^s, 
could OQt poilibly^ one would iaaagine, dsvialtt 
^osn her in any of the operations of his genius: 
J ibaHl give the reado: a flight iketch of the 
place j and tl^en make a few general obierva- 
tions. 

Wfe entered the grounds, (which contain 
about > -hundred acres) by a wicket, near the 
bottwn of a Une, which le^s to the houfe. 
We ffaould '^llave been carried firil; into tht 
higher partt j where we might • jiave ^Imd a 
view of ti» whole 4t race* V^e ihfMlA dien 
jbava-ften that it is, what is ppopedy cbQed, ait 
iidaemi farmi and fhould have tak^h that idea 
fkog.widi us. The fields lie about the faouJe> 
and a \ralk leads you round them. i ■■ 

We entered however tielow the houfcj and 
•were carried. firft into a narrow, woody valley : 
.fiann nb^h onexgii^, we l^-a pJea^atopen* 
^0% inter the oountry aJaput ifalsisdQwen. 
- ■ : iFiKUiithifi view we dip-iAto a w-oo^ botDatO* 
-vSieie we ,fiiid <Melitbeus'6 feat, a feque&BiuL 

.:.-.■:.;..:•_: ........ ,.,.:./. ..■.:.; ,J|»I, 
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^t, proper for the noon-tide retreat of ^ 
jhepherd, and his flock. 

From hence we penetrate ano&er wopd» aiuji 
come fuddenly on a loqg fuccelSon of w^torJaUp 
(^ttrteea of them) feen throjugh an irregular 
viAa of trees. The fcenery is whim0?alj but 
$inufing. 

'Having thus traverfed the lower grounds, 
dK path leads into the higher; and. we begin 
now to difcover, that it is carrying us round 
the whole. Here we have diftant views, bound- 
ed by the Wrekin in Shropihirc. 

From diefe grounds the path makes a fudden. 
dip to a fequeftered vale, «^here Mr. Sheniloiie 
has dedicated an urn to ihe mecaoFf -of a t>e- 
loved lady. From hence it rifes agaiin in a 
troubleibme zig-zag» into the Zjoiur's v/afti . 
wMch tenniQates, (oddt^reoou^,) in tfae/ai^ 
^Farn With more pcoprioty it mi^t.iian 
Icd.to the <fjw^jS?,^£5ww, 

From benoe wedcibaid.3gain« tbcooglthuig* 
Vig£dds, quite ixnadomed, totfae-niafttini&ad 
fcene c^the whole. It.isa grove, onawnent«d^ 
atihe upper end, byac^adij fremwhick^ 
jfheam plays in irregular meanders «nK>ng the 
tiwess and pafluig under a roRKo^. tH-i%e, 
ibmis Ui^ 4ntQ a,itn«ti lake; t^^himfiaU 

fpot 
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ipot is dedicated, I think, with fomc impropriety, 
to Virgil's genius ; and is one of thofc ambigu- 
ous |»fiagcs, which we are at a lofs, whether 
to blame, o^ to commend. From hence wc 
pafs again into the lane, where we at firft en- 
tered. 



Tho Mr. Shcnftone has, on the whole, (hewn 
great tafte and elegance, and has diverfified his 
views very much j and been particularly happy 
in (that moft ^p-ecable mode of defign,) aifix- 
iBg fome peculiar charader to each fcene ; yet 
in fbme things he has perhaps dorie too mucbi 
and in others not enough. 

In the ufe of vrater he has been too profufcl 
. He colleds it only from a few fprings, which 
ou« from his fwam|^ grounds. It was z force 
tbereftre in nature, to attempt dther zriver^ 
or a lake. A cafcade, or a purling rill, (hoald 
ha'TC'&tiBfied his ajoibition. Beiides; like the 
water of all fwainps, the water of'^e.Leaibnres 
:araats .hrilUaqcy. : Frothed by a &11, .or quick 
^efctfnty. ^ <iQ)p»citiils ojf it arelefaob&rvbda 
in.gWJtJe motiptt i^ey fere ftrikihgj but in,* 
^ke: tbey.are oj&n&^e-, ,. . Jt was ridiculous fo 6» 
^£^9ds.{nvij^' by.<^cHpttons,'li> '-baiibe- .^eir 
beauteous 
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beauteous- limbs in cryfial pools, which Aood 
t»efbre the' eye, impregnated with all the filth 
which generates from ftagnation. 

He has done too muCb alio in adorning his 
grounds fo profufely with urns, ftatues, and 
buildings ; which are commonly the moft ex- 
pcnljve, and the leaft beautiful parts oi im- 
provement. In the adorned farm at leaft they 
are improper decorations. 

-Witli \m infer Iptionsy (in which many peo- 
ple fay, he ^as done too much alfo) I own, I 
was pleafed. When infcriptions are well-writ- 
Jen, and, properly adapted, as thefe generally 
are, they raife feme leading thougbtj and ira- 
prels tliex:harader of the fccne in fVronger ideas, 
dian our own. 

In other things Mr. Shenftone has perhaps 
4one too little. 

He plight have thrown down more of his 
■ hedges : or, if that had been inconvenient, he 
might at leaft have concealed his inclofures 
more in plantations. His path on the higher 
grounds, in general, is too open j and his fore- 
grounds are often regular f fids. This regula- 
rity might Iiaye been difgutfed. The dijiancet 
too would have appeared to more advantage, if 
they. had been fcen fometimes owra wood; and 

fonle- 
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fionitlly' through intcrfticcs among the boles o^ 
the trees. 

But Mr. Shenftone's great deficiency lay in 
not draining, and cleaning his grounds. K* 
he had made his verdure richer, tho at the 
expence of his buildings, he had Ihcwn a 
purer taftc. But he chofe rather to lay out 
his money on what made the moft fhew, than 
«i what would have been moft becoming. 
Frcttn what he has done however, it iS eafy to 
conceive what he could have done ; if he had 
had a country fuited to his ideas ; and a fortune 
fofficient to adorn it. 

I cannot leave thefe fcenes without remark- 
ing the peculiar beauty of his rocks, and caf* 
cades. 

Of all manu&<£turers, thofe of rocks are 
commonly the moft bungling. How often are 
we carried, in the improvements even of peo- 
ple of taftc, to fee apiece of rock-fcenery, con- 
ftfting perhaps of half a dozen large ftones. 
They neither g^ve us any idea of what they are 
intended to reprefent; nor are they probably 
fuited to die country, in which they are intro- 
duced. In our attempts to improve, if we do 

xta>te 
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men than jnft adom what nature has ckme, 
by plaiaing, and giving a little play to the 
ground, yte err. To aim at changing the eba- 
r^tr of a country, is abfufd. Where nature 
diicourages, it is in vain to attempt. She 



— fcomt contronl ; fhe will not bear 



One beauty fereigti to the fpoc,. oi fotI> 
She giv^ thee to adorn : 'tit thine alone 
To mend, not change, her features — r^— 

Mr. Shenftone however has fucceeded the beft 
in his rock fcenoy, becaule he has done the 
\ta^. He pretends only juft to fret his ftreams 
and breUc his cafcades; and we readily ac- 
knowledge, that his cafcades, rocks, and llreams 
tire all as exa£t copies o<f luture, as we any 
where find. 



On leaving Mr. Shenfkine't, a few miles 
brought us to Hagley. The evening was fine j 
and we faw it in all it's glory. Yet we left it 
difapptunted. The plan of Hagley, (if ther; 
be any plan) is fo confu^, that it is impoffiblc 
&i'defchbe k. There is no coherency of parts. 
One fcene is tacked to another ; and any one 
nai^^ b& ranovcd without the leaA injury n 
the licft.- ■ 
t. . A W9rk 
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A work of art, (be it what it may* iiou&j 
ptfture* booki or garden,) however beautiful 
in it's underpartSt loies half it's value, if the 
general fcope of it be not obvious to ednception> 
Even the wild fcene of nature, howevef pleai^ 
ing in itfdf, is Aill more pleating, if the qre 
is able to combine it into a whole. 

But obfcurity in the genital plan, i$ fldt the 
only objedlion we made to Hagley : it h formal 
in many of it's parti. The view at the en* 
trance is particularly unplcafing ; cbnfiiUng of 
a lawn riling from the houfe ; clofed at the 
upper end, with a regular femicircle.pf wood j 
and adorned in the middle by an obelifk. 

Many of thefe fccnes alfo are minute and 
trifling. The perfpeftive view at the Palla* 
dian bridge, and the reverfe from the rotunda* 
arc below criticifm. Such alfo is the itream 
eohvq'cd, in a .channel, little wider thah a 
drill, through the extent of a noble lawn* 
Some pains too. have been taken to make it 
gurgle, as it runs- Mr. Shenfione wrought in 
miniature; and tho, he rarely trifles, diminu^- 
tive beauties were in part accommodated to his 
&;heme. But lord Lyttleton wrought on a 
larger fcale : his ideas (hould have inlarged 
with it. His pencil fliould have fcomed the 

little 
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little touches of trifling exaftnefs : and he 
fliould have confidcred that his piece both 
confifted of nobler objects, and was to be fecn 
at a greater diftance. ^ 

Added to thefe defers, there is a want alfo 
of variety. The fides of the hills are all 
planted ; and the vallies are all lawns. ThrougH 
a fucceffion of thefe receffes you are carried. 
From one lawn you enter another, with little 
variation of the idea. The fame thought is 
repeated over and over : 



-— Cmgentibus uTtiAia fylvl 



pQfus »b arboribas, fpeflAbUis undtqne campas i 

It would however be invidious not to con- 
fefs, that fomc of thefe kwne, confidered as 
independent parts, are very beautiful. 

Tbompfori^ feat exhibits a noble difplay of 
fcenery. You look acrofs a fpacious valley of 
a mile in extent j the whole a pafture, wind- 
ing at both ends from the eye. The oppoiite 
bank, which conduits the fweep, is hung 
with wood. At one end of the valley is a 
diftant view into the country ; terminated by 
the Malvern hills. At the other, the woody 
bank is adorned by a modern ruin, which 
ftands well, but is an objedt too minute for 
VOL. I. F the 
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die fcehe. One large round tower, with an . 
underpart, or two, would have had a better 
cffeftat adiftance, than fuch a quantity of wall, 
and other trifling parts, which' have been con- 
trived to anfwer forae purpofc of utjlity : 
whereas the only charafter fuch a ruin has to 
fupport, is that of being the dtflant ornament of 
afcene ; with which it's utility, if it have any, 
fliould coincide. If it , doth not anfwer this 
end, the cow-houfe, or the keeper's lodge, or 
whatever it is, fhould occupy fome lefs diftin- 
guiihed ftation. Here^ it only fliews us, that 
there ihould have been fomething, which we 
do not find. 

On the whole, the there are certainly 
many very beautiful views in thefe extenfive- . 
gardens, yet we may eafily conceive, "the fame 
variety of ground, the fime profufion of wood, 
and the fame advantages of water (tho in this 
point the deficiency is grcateft) might have 
been {o combined as to produce a much nobler 
whole. 

It inay ' be added however, that only the 
common round of the garden has been here 
criticized. The rides in the park are very 
extenfive j and, as they are lefs dreffed, the)' 
"may perhaps be more beautiful. The temple 
... , of 
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of Thefeus ftands very happily; is a handibmc 
objeft J and has as grand an effect, as any thing 
of the kind can haVe. 

The houfe is a good modern pile ; but wants 
a dignity of iituation, fuitable to the capital of 
fuch extenfive dominions. 



W ? SECT. 
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SECT. V, 



FROM lord Lyttkton's, wc propofed to 
viiit Mr. Anion's, near Wolfley-bridge, 
Our rout led through Stourbridge, Wolver- 
hampton, and Penkridge. The country is rich 
and woody j but affords little that is pifturcfque. 
In many parts it is much disfigural by a new 
canal, which cuts it in pieces. 

One of the moft beautiful objcfts in nature is 
a noble river, winding through a country i and 
difcovering it's mazy courfe, fonietimes half- 
concealed by it's woody banks -, and fometimcB 
difplaying it's ample folds through the open 
vale. 

It's oppofite, in eveiy reipeft, is one of theie 
cuts, as they are called. It's lineal, and angu- 
lar courfe — it's relinquishing the declivities of 
the country ; and paffing over hill, and dale j 
fometimes banked up on one fide, and ibme- 
times on both — it' s iharp, parallel edges, naked, 
F 3 and 
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and unadorned— all contribute to place it in the 
ftrongcft contraft with the river. An objeft 
may be difgufting in itfelf j but it is ftill more 
fo, when it reminds you, by fome diftant re- 
Icmbkncej t)f fometWng bcauttfijl. 



At Penkridgc we left the great road, and de- 
viated to the r^t, over a wild heath, to Shuck- 
borough, the feat of Mr. Anfen. 

Mr. Anfon's improvements are luMj con- 
caved, making dieir cA^e& the whoile fece of a 
country. It is a pity fo generous a ddign had 
not been direifted by a batter taftc. His build- 
ings are all on Grecian, and Roman modds i 
and fome of them very beautiful. Sut they 
want accompaniments. There is fomething 
rather abfurd in adorning a plain field with a 
triumphal arch ; or with the lanthern of Dc- 
mofthenes, rcftored to all it's fplendor. A po- 
lifhed jewel, fet in lead, is ridiculous. But 
above aH, the Temple of the winds, feated in a 
pool, inftead of being placed on a hill, is ill- 
ftationcd. As it is fome time however, fmcc 
we faw the fcenes of Shuckborough, they may 
now be greatly altered, and improved. The 
Temple 
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Temple of the winds, I fear, muft ever ftand 
'as it does. 

The houfe contains little worth notice. It is 
furniflied in a frippery fort of Chineie manner. 
There are few pidures of value. The hall is 
adorned with the naval atchievemcnts of lord 
Anion by Scot; in which the genius of the 
painter has been regulated by the articles of 
vpar. The line of battle is a miferable arrange- 
ment on canvas ; and it is an a<A of inhumanity 
in an admiral to injoin it. If the line of battle 
muft be introduced, it Hiould be formed at a 
diflance; and the Arefs laid on Tome of the 
fliips, at one end of the line, brought into 
aftion, near the eye. 

The drawing-room is hung with large ruins, 
in dijlemper, by Dahl. They are touched with 
fpirit; but thecompofition wants fimplicity. 
There is a rawncfs alio, and want of force in 
Mfttmper ; tho it certainly gives a more pleafing 
furftce for the eye to reft on, than oil-painting, 
which cannot be diveiled of the delufive lights 
of varniih. 



The windows of the room, in which thcfe 

piiSurcs hang, look towards a pile of artificial 

F 4 ruins 
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ruins in the park. But Mr. Anfon has been 
lefs happy in jfabricattng fictitious ruins ; than 
in reftoring fuch as are real. 

If a ruin be intended to take a ftation merely 
in fome diftant, inacceffible place j one or two 
points of view are all that need.be provided 
for. The conftrudion therefore of fuch a ruin 
is a matter of lefs nicety. It is a ruin in a 
pi^Sure. 

But if it be prefented on the fpot, as this Is, 
where the fpeftator may walk round it, and 
furvey it on every fide — perhaps enter it — the 
conftruiftion of it then becomes a matter of 
great diiBculty. 

This difficulty arifes firft from the neceffity of 
conftruding it or as regular, and uniform a 
plan, as if it had been a real edifice. Not only 
the lituation, and general form of the caftle, ot 
the abbey, ihould be obferved ; but the feveral 
parts Ihould at leaft be fo traced out, that an 
eye, fkilled in fuch edifices, may eafily invefti- 
gate the parts, which are loft, from the parts, 
which remain. There fliould always be the 
disjeBa membra. So that in conftrudling a ruin, 
no part Ihould be prefented, which the eye docs 
not eafily conceive muft neceflarjly have been 
there, if the whole had been compleat, 

- Nor 
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Nor is the expence, which attends -the con- 
ftnwSion of fuch a ruin, a trifling difficulty. 
The pi^refque rain muft have no vulgarity of 
Ihape: it muft convey the idea of grandeur: 
And no ruins, that I know, except thofe of a 
caille, or an abbey, are fuited to this purpofe ; 
and both thefe are works of great expencc. 

But, you iay, a part only need be introduced. 
It is true. But if your fcene be ample, {and you 
would introduce it in no other,) the part, you 
introduce, muft be ample alfo. A paltry ruin 
is of no value. A grand one is a work of 
magnificence. A garden-temple, or a Palla- 
dian bridge, may eafiiy be effefted : but fuch a 
portion of raip, as wilKgive any idea of a caftle, 
or an abbey, that is worth difplaying, requires 
an expence equal to that of the manfion yoij 
inhabit. 

There is great art^ and difficulty alfo in exe- 
cuting a building of this kind. It is not eveiy 
man, who can build a houfe, that can execute 
a ruin. To give the ftone it's mouldering ap- 
pearance — to make the widening chink run 
naturally through all the joints^ — to mutilate 
the ornaments — to peel the facing from the in- 
ternal ftrudure — to fhew how correipondent 
parts have once united j tho now the chafm 

runs 
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paia wide between them — and to fcatter heaps 
of rain around with negligence and cafe ; arc 
great efforts of art; much too delicate for the 
hand of a common workman ; and what wc 
very rarely lec performed. 

Befides, after aU, that art can beflow, you 
muft put your ruin at laft into the hands of na- 
ture to adorn, and perfcd it. If the moffes, 
and lychens grow unkindly, on your walls — if 
the ftreaming weather-ftains have produced no 
variety of tints — ^if the ivy refules to roantle over 
your buttrefs ; or to creep among the ornaments 
of your Gothic window — if the aih, cannot be 
brought to hang from the cleft i or long, ipiry 
gnifs to wave over the Jhattered battlement— 
your ruin will ftill be incomplete — ^you may as 
well write over the gate. Built in the year 1772. 
Deception there cian be none. The charadiers 
of age are wanting. It is time alone, which 
meli<»:ate8 the ruin ; which gives it perfet^ 
beauty ; and brings it, if I may fo ipeak, to a 
ilate of nature. 

On kying all thefe difficulties together, we 
fee how arduous a matter it is to confl:ru(a fuch 
a ruin, as is to be feen en tbefpot. When it is . 
well done, we allow, that nothing can he 
more beautiful: but we fee every where Co 
many abfurd attempts of this kind, that when 
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We walk dirough a piece of improved ground; 
and hear ^ .-.t of being carried to Jee the ruins, 
if the IT iter of the fcene be with xt8» we dread 
dw incountfer. 



From Mr. Anfon's we continued our rout to 
Stone by WolOey-bridge, through the fame 
kind of rich, pleafant country : and from thence, 
in our way to Ncwcaftle, we propofed to take a 
view of lord Gowcr's. But a ihower of rain 
prevented us. As for however, as we could 
judge from a hafly glance, the grounds about 
Trentham are laid out with great fimplicity and 
elegance. The fituation of the houfe is low. 
Before it lies an extenfivc lawn, half-incircled 
with rifing grounds ; along which the planta- 
tions fweep in one great, varied line. 

t 
From Newcaftle we took our rout to Man- 

chefter. In our road we wiflied for time to 

have vilited the potteries of Mr. Wedgwood ; 

where the elegant arts of old Etruria are revived. 

It would have been pleafmg to fee all thefe 

works in their progrefs to perfection ; but it 

was ,pf lefs moment ; as the forms of all hi« 

Tufcan Vafcs were familiar to us. 

One 
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One great principle in the conftruftipn of a 
Tufcan vale, relates to the mode of letting on 
the handle. It always rifcs from the velTel j 
with which it is united ; and of vi^hich it makes 
a part. The ftrength and beauty of the veflel 
depends fo much on this principle ; that one 
would wonder, how it fliould ever be overlook- 
ed ; and indeed I have fometimes obferved it in 
the conftruftion of fome of our coarfer jars j for 
the fake probably of the ftrength, which it adds 
to the handle. But in general, it is totally 
neglcifted i and the handles of our modern 
veflels, whether of clay, or of metal, tho fome 
of them very coftly, inftead of making a part of 
the vefflels themfelves, are awkwardly ^eJ tq 
them. 



At Talk-on- the-hiU the views are extenfivc* 
and beautiful on both iides : the ground is well 
difpofed i and the landfcape woody. 



As we defcended, the knolls, and little de- 

preffions of the country, which feen from the 

higher grounds, were flat, and undiftinguifhed, 

becam,e 
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became ncnr biUs and vallies, adding ntW 
modes of variety. 



We ibon however left all this landfcape he^ 
hind, and entered an unplealant country.' .But 
after we had palTed Holm's -chapel, .and a 
dreary common beyond it ; a beautiful lantifcape 
opened, in which we continued many miles* 
The road often led through groves of oak ; and 
often through lanes imbowered with lofty trees j 
which were beautiful In their natural fimplicity 
b^ond the improvement of art. 



The duke of Bridgewater's works near Man- 
chefter arc vtry great. We admire equally the 
^andeut of the conception, and the ficill of the 
execution,! In a painter's eye ind^, we have 
juil feen, that works of this kind arc of litUe 
value. 

From Worfley-mills we took a barge to 
MainCheBXTi biit fbuhd.Uttlc-amu&mcnt iA our 
voyzgGf ' cBECept : , that of -. cxchaogiag , a., rough* 
jolting motion .over ixug^ed pavements ;' with 
, that of'jgiiding gently alOng the furface of a 
fmoothtand. 

We 
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We were ftrock wth one appearance indeed 
q{ a fingular kindj that of Chap-mofsj 
which ftretching on the right along the fpacc 
of thirty miles, held the eye in fufpence, 
through the fliades of twilight, whether it were 
land, or water. It'6 colour fpoke it one ; it'* 
iiir&ce, the other. 



From Manchefter, around which the countrf 
is not unplea^t, we purfucd our rout to Prefton» 
and Lancafler. Great part of the road to 60I-. 
ton is beautiful. The views about Ringley, 
where a confiderable ftream forces it's way, 
between fteep, woody banks, . are very piftu- 
refque. They wett thd more |^afihg, as we 
came upon them hy accident j having been 
obliged to leave the great road, which ibme late 
floods had ma<k impa^able by carrying a,wxy a 
Iwidge. 



From Bolton we aicended a heigkth of fcur 
miles, over a fort of cultivated •movntain. The 
country; that lay flretched beneatit, oo^the \e£t, 

was f(rftcncd, wkhout.any intervonthg^oundSi 

into a blue diftance. When we .de&^flcd t^ 

heights. 
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hdghts, and entered it, it wore a pleafing, va- 
riegated form. It was woody too, and adorned 
with little rills, every where working along the 
vallies. 



Between Charly and" Prefton diere is like- 
wife much high groilnd, which let us down, 
like the heights of Bolton, into a plealant fcenc» 
rich, flat, and woody. 



As we approached Prefton, the retrofpeft of 
Walton-church, over the windings^of the Kib- 
ble, ie very beautiful. 



Frcsn Prefton to Garftang the countiy is un- 
plealant. 'Hie ground i& varied; but it is de- 
. ficient in wood, and has not dignity to fupport 
itfelf without it. 



Here firft the mountains begin to rife; and 
give us a profpeifl of the country before us. 
But they yet afliime no formidable features. 
Tinged with light azure, they only flcirted the 

hori- 
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horizon ; and at a great dilbnce ^ccompankd 
BS, in a lengthened chain on the left. 



As wc approach Garftang, the caftlc, the 
ruined into a mere block, and without beauty, 
becomes an objefly vPhere thefe iS no other. 



From Garftang to Lancafter there is little 
change in the landfcape. It ftill continues 
bleak and unpleaiant. But as we now ap- 
proached the . mountains, ^ery objeft began 
to proclaim the rugged fcenes, into which we 
were entering. The country we-now traverfed, 
may be called a kind of conneding thread : 
itfelf of an uncharadlerized fpecies, ftriking us 
with no determined features. It has neither 
the grandeur of the mountain-fcene j nor the 
chearfulnefs of the fylvan. What wood there 
is, is poor, and Ihrivelled : fonve now fkirted 
the bay of Cartmel ; and the fea-alr having 
caught the trees, had impoveriflied their foliage, 
ftinted their growth, and deftfoyed their very 
form, with unufual rigour. 



At 
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At a mile's diftance Lancaller-caftlc riies to 
view. It's lofty fituation, it's triaffy towers, 
and extenlive buildings (for it is conneiSed with 
the church) give an air of grandeur to it's ap- 
pearance ; but as the parts are neither well 
ihaped, nor well combined, it is but an indif- 
ferent objeift from any point. On the fpot, the 
moil: beautiful part is a noble front ; which, 
with it's other grand appendages, afford fuffi- 
cient matter for the curioiity of an antiquarian. 

On the other fide of the town the river Lune, 
which is a noble piece of water, when the tide 
is full, fufficiently adorps the landfcape. 

But here the Lune is a bufy, noify fcene, 
banked with quays ; covered with fliipping ; 
and refounding with nautic clamour. Far 
othcrwife is it's paflage, a few miles above, 
through the vale of Lonfdale ; where quietly, 
and unobierved, it winds around projeifting 
rocks — forms circling boundaries to meadows, 
paftured with cattle — and pafies through groves 
and thickets, which, in fabulous times, might 
have been the haunt of v/ood-gods^ In one 
part, taking a fudden turn, it circles a little, 
delicious fpot, forming it into a peninfula, 
G called 
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called vulgarly, the wheel of Lune. Here once 
dwelt an ancient hermit ; where his eyes faw 
nothing, nor wiihed to fee any thing, except 
the fweet vale, in which he lived. 

From the caftle-hill, or radicr from the 
church-yard, we had a very exteniive view, 
compofed of the grandeft objedts. Along the 
meadows below, the river Lune, now an eftu- 
ary, and adorned with a variety erf" coafting 
veficis, (Icffening to the eye, through it's fcve- 
ral reaches,) haflens to the fea. In a mile or 
two, it enters the bay of Cartmel ; which 
filled with the tide, prefents a noble extent of 
water, ten or twelve miles acrofs, bounded by 
the mountains of Furnefs ; which extend through 
vaft fpace; and then circling the head of the 
bay, form- many a lliooting promontory, and 
many a winding fliore. 

This extenfion of wild country we looked at 
with regret, knowing the many noblc fcenes it 
contained, which we had not time to viiit. 
We were obliged to reft fatisfied with forming 
imaginary piiftures among the blue miils of the 
mountains. Our guide, an unlettered fwain, 
pointed out, in the broad dialedt of his country, 
theTeveral Ipots^ — where the ruins of Furnefs? 
abbey lay fequeftered in a lowly vale— where, far 
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to the weft, Peel-caftle, running boldly out 
into the water, commanded the entrance of the 
bay — where, deep beneadi thofe purplifli moun- 
tains, the lake of Conifton occupied a valley fix 
miles in length — where Holker-hall; and Bard- 
fey ; and Conilhed, founded on the fite of an 
ancknt priory; and many other places of re- 
nowned fituation, were all furrounded with 
fcenes of grandeur; and each, as far as we 
could judge from our intelligence, with icenes 
peculiar to itlelf< 



Frbm Lancafter, in oUr rbiit to jftendal, thd 
country, every ftep, becomes more charadter- 
iftic. High, ftielving grounds arile on the right; 
and on the left, at every opening, we have 
diiferent views of the bay of Cartmel, and of 
the mounteiins of Fumefs. The fore-ground is 
every where adorned with large, detached, ftonesj 
which indicate the rocks we approach. 



A little beyond Burton we left the great road, 
5ind took a circuit of two or three miles to lee 
the country about Milthorp, and Levens. 

G 2 Cart- 
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Cartmel-bay branches here into a creek ; on 
the eaftern fide of which lies Milthorp, a little 
coailing- port- town ; and near it Dalham- tower, 
in a pleafant park, defended by a hill from the 
fea-air. All around we have beautiful views, 
confifting of woody fore-grounds, and of dif- 
tances compofed of different parts of this little 
eftuary, and it's appendant mountains. 

As we proceeded higher up the creek, the 
views increafed in beauty. About Levens, a 
feat of the earl of Suffolk, there is a happy com- 
bination of every thing that is lovely and great 
in landfcape. It ftands at the head of the creek, 
upon the Kenet, a wild romantic ftream, which 
ruihes into the tide, a little below. The houfe, 
incompafled with hilly grounds, is well fcreened 
from the pernicious effeds of the lea-air. But 
we did not ride up to it. The woods with 
which it abounds, we were told, grow luxuri- 
antly; and the views at hand are as pleafing, as 
thole at a dillance, are great j which confift of 
a lengthened beach of fand along the creek ; and 
of Whitbarrow-cragg, a rough, and very piftu- 
refque promontory; with other high lands, 
Ihooting into the bay. 

Among 
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Among the beautiful objefts of diftance, we , 
confider a winding fand-beach, efpecially when 
Icen from a woody fore-ground. It's hue, 
aniid the verdure of folkgc, is a plcafant, chaf- 
tifing tint. When the tide! flows, the fands 
change their appearance, and take, the ilill 
mofc pleafing form of a noble lake. ■ 

LeiJens is at prefent in a negledted ftate : but 
is certainly capable of being made equal to al- 
mpil: any fcene in England. 



From hence we proceeded to Kendal j fituated 
in a wild, unpleafant country, which contains 
no ftriking objeds ; and cannot be formed into 
any of thofe pleafing combinations, which con- 
ilitute a pifture. Here and there a view may 
be found ; though but feldom. The caftle, 
which is a mere ruin, is in fome fituations, 
efpecially near the bridge, a good objedt. 



Between Kendal and Amblefide, the wood 
increafes in grandeur j but the fcenery is ftill 
undetermined. The whole is a fort of confufed 
greatnefs, 

' ■'"■ G -z As 
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As we defccnd to the left, we apprOK:h 
Windermax, where a different fpecies of coun- 
try fucceeds. The wild mountMns, which 
were fo ill-mafled, and of a kind fo unaccom- 
modating to landlcape, are left behind; and 
the road dips into a lovely fylvan fcene, leading 
interchangeably through clofe groves, under 
wooded hills, and along the banks of the lake. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 



WE had now arrived on the confines of 
thofe romantic feenes, which were the 
principal inducement to this_ tour. Here 
therefore we propofcd to make fome paufe ; 
and pay a little more attention to the country, 
than a hafty paiTage through it, would allow. 

But to render a defcription of It more intelli- 
gible ; and to ihew more diftinftly the fources 
of that kind of beauty, with which it abounds; 
it may be proper, before we examine the feenes 
riiemlel'Ves, to take a fort of analytical view 

of the materials, which compofe them 

mountains- — lakes — broken grounds — wood — rocks 
—cafcades — valHes — and rivers. 



With regard to mountains, it may be firll 

premifed, that, in a piiturefque view, we con- 

fidcr them only as dijlant objetSs j their enor- 

G 4 mous 
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mous fize difqualifying them for objedls at 
hand. In the removed part of a pi£lure there- 
fore, the mountain properly appears j where 
it's immenlity, reduced by diftance, can be 
taken in by the eyej and it's monftrous fea- 
tures, lofing their deformity,. alTume a foftnefs 
which naturally belongs not to them. 

I would not however be underftoo^ to mean, 
that a mountain is proper only to clofc an ex~ 
tended view. It may take it's ftation in a 
fecond, or third diftance with equal propriety. 
And even on a fore-ground, a rugged corner 
of it's bafe may be introduced j the it's upper 
regions afpire far beyond the limits of any 
pidure. 



Having thus premifed the ftation, which a 
mountain properly occupies in landfcape, we 
fhr.Il now examine the mountain itfelf ^ in which, 

four things particularly ftrike us -it's //V' — 

the chjeSis, which adorn it's furface — it's, ttfiti 
— and it's light zMfiade. 



The beauty of a diftant mountain in a gfeat 
icaJlire, depends on the line it traces along 

the 
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the fkyi which is generally' of a lighter hue. 
The pyramidal fhape, and caiy flow of an. 
irregular line, vtill be found m .(he rnjsuntain, 
as in other (delineations, the trueft fource of 
beauty. 

Mountains therefore rifing in regular, ifta- 
thematical lines, oir in whimfiqa), grotefque. 
/hapes, are difpleafing. Thus Burnfwark, a. 
ino\ui,^i\i ,pn ,fhp,/pu^licrp , hori^er of Scotland ; 
Tborp-Ckud, near, Dovedale . in Derby/hire, 
eipecially when fcen from the garden at Ham y 
and a mountain in Cumberland, which from 
it's peculiar appearance infome fituations, takes, 
the name of Saddk-hack, all form difagreeaUe 
line?. , And thus many of the pointed fummits. 
of the Alps are objeds rather of iingularity, 
than of beaiUy. Such forms alfo as fuggeil 
the idea of lumpifli heavinefs are difgufting — 
round, fwelUng forms,, wjthout any.brpiik to 
difincumber them of their weight. 

Indeed a continuity of line without a break, 
whether it be concave, firaigbt, or convex, will 
always difpleafe, becaufe -it wants variety; 
unlefs indeed it be well contraited with other 
. forms. The efFedt alfo of a broken, line is 
bad, if the breaks are regular. 

The 
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The' fources of deformity in the mountain- 
line will eafiiy foggeft thofe of beauty. If the - 
line fwell eadly to an apex, and yet by irregu- 
!ar breaks, which may be varied in a thoufand 
modes, it muft be plealing. 

And yet ahruptnefs itfelf is itmietimes a fource 
of beauty, either when it is in conttaft with 
other parts of the linej or, when rocks, or 
dther objects, account naturally for it. 

The iamc principles, on which we fcek for 
beauty m Jingle mountains, will help us to find 
it in a combination of them. Mountains in 
compojition are confidered as Jingle objefts, and 
follow the lame rules. If they break into 
mathematical, or fantaftic forms— if they join 
heavily together i(i lumpifli ihapes — ^if they fell 
into each other it right-angles— or if their 
lines run parrallel — in all thefe cafes, the com- 
bination will be more or lefs difgufting : and a 
converfe of thefe will of courfe be agreeable. 



Having drawn the lines^ which mountains 
fliould form, let us next fill them up, and vary 
them with tints. 

The 
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The objeas, which- dovcr the furfecc of 
moantains, are wood, fDcks> twoken groafid, 
heath, and moflesofvarioiM hues. 

Gvjd has very iogenidufly giveii u9 the fiirni- 
ftrre (rf a mountain ia the transformation of 
Atlas. ' 



^■Jambarbai cornxqae 



In Cylvas abeunt ; jngaYunt humerique, matinfque : 
Quod caput ante fait, fiiinino~£]t in moiitt Otcunten : 
Offa lapia itunt.» " ■ - 

His hair and beard become trees, and other 
vegetable fubftance ; his bones, rocks ; and his 
head, aifd ffrouMers, fummits, and promon- 
tories. But to defcribe minutely the pafp 

of a dijiant objeft (for we are confJdering a 
mtjuntain in dlis light) Would be to inveft tfie 
rules of perfpeitive, by making that diftinSf^ 
which fhoald be ohfcWre. I ihall cOnfider there- 
fore all* that variety, which covers the furface 
of diftant mountains, as blended together in 
one mafs i and made the ftratum of thofe tints, 
which we often findplayirtg upon them. 

Thefe tints, which 2if^ the mod beauttfur 
ornaments of the" mountain, are of all colours; 
but the moffi prevalent are yellow, and purple. 
We can hardly conflder^/ae as a mountain- 
tint. It is tJ^p mere colour -of dicr intervening 
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air— the hue, which naturally invefls all diftant 
objedts, as well as mountains. The late Dr. 
Brown, author of the Eftimate, in a defcrip- 
tion, which he printed, of the lake of Kef wick, 
very juftly calls thefe tints the yello'^ Jireams of 
light, the purple hues, and mijly azure of the 
mountains. They are rarely permanent ; but 
feem to be a fort of floating, filky colours — 
always in motion — always in harmony — and 
playing with a thoufand changeable varieties 
into each other. , They are literally ailours 
dipped in heaven. 

The variety of thefe tints depends on many 
circumftances — the feafon of the year — the hour 
of the day — a dry, or a moift atmofphcre. , 
The lines and fkapes of mountains (features 
ftrongly marked) are eafily caught and retained : 
but thefe meteor-forms, this rich fluflwfltion 
of airy hues, otFer fuch a.profulion 9f variegated 
fplendor, that they are continually illuding the 
eye with breaking into each other; gjid.are 
loft, as it endeavours to retain them. , This, airy 
colouring, the in funfhine it appears moft 
'brilliant; yet in fome degree, .it- is generally 
found in thofe mountains, where it p^vails.. 

In the late voyages round the^ world, publilh- 

ed by Dr. Hawkfwocth, we have an account 

; ' " of 
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of the great beauty of the colouring obferved, on 
the peak of Teneriffe : " It's appearance at 
" fun-fet, fays the author, was very ftriking. 
** When the fun was below the horizon, and 
" the reft of the ifland appeared of a deep black ; 
** the mountain ftiU refledted his rays, and 
" glowed with a warmth of colouring, which 
" no painting can exprefs." — The refleftion of 
the rays, •which glowed wttb a warmib of colour- 
ing, is intended, 1 fuppofe, as a defcription of 
thofe beautiful tints, which I have been men- 
tioning. I know not what to fay to the deep 
blacky which inverted the fkirts of the ifland at 
fun-fet. Deep iliadows are the appendages trf" 
a morning-fun. The fhades of evening have 
long a brilliancy in them, even after the fun is 
below the horizon. 

The rays of the fun, which are the caufe of 
all colour, no doubt, produce thcfe tints to the 
eye J yet we muft believe there is fomething 
^cuUar in the furfaces of fome mountains, 
which difpofe them to refled the rays with fuch 
variety of tints. On many mountains tliefe 
appearances are not obfervable ; and where the 
furface is uniform, the tint will be fo likewife.' 
*' The eifeft in queftion, fays Mr. Lock, re- 
" marking on this paiTage, is very familiar to 
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** me. I -ftfrr it almofl: extciy evening in Savoj', 
*' when the {an flione. It is only on the tops 
" of the highcft mountains, that the efFeift is 
" perfeft. Mount Blanc being covered with 
** the pureft fnow, and having no tint of it's 
•* own, was often of the brighteft rofe-colour." 



Having .thus given the mountain a line; 
filled it with objedts j and fpread over it a beau- 
tiful aiTeniblage of tints ^ it remains laftly to 
throw the whole into light and (hade.* — He 
who would iludy light and Ibade, muft repair 
to the mountainfi. There he will fee their sioii: 
magnificent effects. 

In every objefl .we ohferve a double effetS of 
illumination, that of the parts, and that of the 
•wbok. InahuUding.the.comices, die pilafters, 
and odier ornaments, are Jet off, in the lan- 
guage ,of art, with light and Ihade. 0*;er this 
partial £Sk&. are fpread the general mafles. It 
is thus in mountains. 

Homer, who had a genius as pifturefque as 
Virgil, (tho he feems to have known little (rf 
the art of painting) was .ftruck with two things 
in his views of mountains — —with thofe cavi- 
ties and projedlionSf which abound upon their 

Air- 
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furfaces and with what he calls their Jba- 

diming forms. Of the former, he takes notice, 
when he ipeaks of a fin'gle mountain ; of the 
latter, when he fpeaks of mountains in combi- 
nation*. Now it is plain, that in both thefe 
cafes he was pleafed with the effect of light and 
/hade. In one the partial efFeiS is marked : in 
the other, the general. 

The cavities which he obferved, and which 
are feen only from their being the deep recefles 
of Ihade, together with the rocks, and little 
projedlions, which are vifible only from catch- 
ing a Wronger ray of light, contribute to pro- 
duce the partial effeA — that richnefs, and va- 
riety otn the lides of diftant mountains, which 
would otJierwife be a difplay of flat, fatiguing 
furface. The objects themfelves are formlefs, 
and indiftinft; yet, by prefenting different fur- 
faces ibr die light to reft on, the rich and va- 
riegated e&i^, here mentioned, is produced. 



• Under the lirll idea he fpeaki of Mount Olympps, which 
bt calXa wAmm;^, OT mimji vaUie^, II. 8 411. 

Under the fecund, he fpeaks of that chain of mountain), 
which feparate Phthia from the fouthern parts of Greece. 



MuTty Jiadfuiag mQUHlaiat inKtveac, It. I. i$6. 

■ The 
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The grand maps are formed by one moun- 
tain's over- fhado wing another — by the fun's 
•turning round fome promontory — or by the 
tranfverfe pofition of mountains; in all which 
cafes the Hiadow falls broad and deep— fweeps 
over all the fmaller /hades j and unites the 
whole in one great effedt. 

It is an agreeable amufement to attend thefe 
'valt fliadows in their flow, and folemn march 
over the mountains — to obferve, how the morn- 
ing fim llieds only a faint catching light upon 
the fummits of the hills, through one general 

ir.afs of hazy fliadc in a few hours how al) 

this confufion is diffipated how the lights 

and lliades begin to break, and feparate, and 
take their form and breadth — how deep and 
determined the fhadows are at noon — how fu- 
gitive and uncertain, as thefun declines; till 
it's fires, glowing in the wefl:, light up a new 
radiance through the landfcape ; and ipread 
over it, inftead of fober light and fhade, all the 
colours of nature, in one bright, momentary 
gleam. / ' 
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It is equally amufing to obierve the various 
fhapes, which mountains aiTume through all 
this variety of illumination ; rocks, knolls, 
and promontories, taking new forms j appear-^ 
ing, and difappearing, as the fua veers round ; 
whofe radiance, Jike varnifli on a piflure, (if I 
may ufe a degrading comparifon,) brings out a 
■ thouiand objedls unobferved before. 

To thefe more permanent effects of illumina- 
tion may be added another fpecies, vv^hich 
arifes from accident — I mean thofe partial, flit- 
ting (hades,' which are occafioned by floating 
clouds. Thefe may fometimes produce a good 
eifea i but they contribute as often to difturb 
the repolc of a landfcape. To painters how- 
ever they are of great ufe, who are frequently 
obligecj, by an untoward fubjefl, to take the 
advantage of eve^ probability to produce an 
effect. 
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the foil of the country, clay, or mud; and 
give a -correipondent tinge to the water. 

In fomc things the fen and the pool agree. 
They both take every thing in, and let nothing 
out. Eacji pf them is in fummer a link of pu-- 
trefadtion j and the receptacle of all thofe un- 
clean, mislliapen forms in animal life, which 
breed and batten in the impurities of ftagnationj 

Where patrefaflion into life ferinents, 

And breaches deltruClive myriads. ,1 



Very diiFerent is the origin of the lake. It's 
magnificent, and marble bed, formed in the 
caverns, and deep receifes of rocky mountains, 
received originally the pure pellucid waters of 
fome rufhing torrent, a? it came firft from the 
hand of nature — arreftcd it's courfe, till the 
fpacipus, and fplepdid bafon was filled brim- 
full ; and then difcharged the ftream, unfullied, 
and undiminiihed, through fome winding vale, 
to form other lakes, or increafe the dignity of 
fome imperial river. Here no impurities find 
entrance, either of animal, or of vegetable life : 



-Non illic'caona palufttit. 



Nee Aerilei olva:, nee acuta cufpide junci. 

From 
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From (he briflt eit:cuktipn-,of flijkl through 
thde animated bodies of .water, a great mafter 
of nature has nobly ftyiedl; them,' living lakes: 



-Spelui 



Vivique lacus.— — 

and indeed nothing, which is not really alive, 
deferves the appellation better. For befides the 
vital ftream, which principally feeds them, they 
feeeive a thouiand little gurgling rills, which 
trickling through a thoufand veins, give life* 
jhdfpirit to every part. 

; The principal incidents obfervable in lakes, 

Wgi their line of boundary — their ijlandi — and 

" rtwdtfferent^upp^^ces of ths. furf ace of the 

:*:The line of boundary is very various. Some- 
tilQes it is boldly broken by a projedting pro- 
montory — fometimes indented by a creek — 
ftHnetimes it ferpentines along an irregukr fhore 
' — and fometimes fwells into a winding bay. In 
each of thefe circumilances it is fufceptible of 
beauty; in all, it certainly deferves attention: 
for as it is a line of feparation betweeen land and 
water, it is of courfe fo confpicuous a boundary, 
that the leaft harfhnefs in it is difcernible, I 
II 3 - have 
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have known many a good Undftape "bijnKd-by 
a bad water bouridirjr. 

This linCi it may be further obferV^y vaKes 
under different circumllianccs. When the eye 
is placed upon the lake, the line of boundary is 
a circular thread, with little variation ; unlefs 
when fome promontory of more than ufual 
magnitude (hoots into the water. All fmallcr 
irregularities are loft. The particular beauty 
of it under this clrcumftance, conMs in the 
oppofition between fuch a thread, and the irre- 
gular line formed by the fummits of the moun- 
tains. 

But when the eye is placed on the higher 
grounds, above the level of the lake, the line 
of boundary takes a new form ; and what ap- 
peared to the levelled eye a circular thread, bc- 
becomes now a varied line, pfojefting, and 
retiring more or lefs, according to the degree of 
the eye's elevation. The circular thread was 
indebted for it's principal beauty to contraft: 
but this, like all other elegant lines, has the 
additional beauty of variety. 

And yet, in Jb/ne cafes the levelled eye lias the 
■advantage of the elevated one. The lirx, which 
forms an acute angle from the higher iTtu.ition, 

may 
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j^ay be foftened, when ieen from the water, 
into an eafy curve. 



Thp ijlaniit fell nwt under our view. Thdi 
are cither a beauty, or a deformity to the lake; 
«S they ^tv fliaped, pr A»tipne(l. 

If ths iflaad be round, or of any other re- 
gular form J or if the wood upon it be tjiick 
and hejvy (as J have obferved foiw planted 
with a clofc grove of Scotch fir) it can never 
be an objcdl of beauty. At hariti, it is a heavy 
lump : at a dijianat a murky fpot. 

Again, if the ifland, (however beautifully 
fluped, or planted j) be feated in the centre of 
4 tOHsd Wf« ) io the fbcue of an qvai one ; or 
in any other regular pofition ; the beauty of it 
is loft, fit leaft in £)me points of view. 

But «}i«ij it's lines, and fliape aie both irre- 
gular — when it is ariw»«!n«!!!j jsitb ancient oak, 
rich jji js#ige, bM light and aiiy-^and when 
it takes £»ae irisgular iiwation in the lake) 
then it is an objea truly lieautiful — beautiful ia 
i^lf, as well as Id cqmpofition. It muft how- 
ever be added, that it would be difficult to place 
fuch an objea in apj fitua^iqn, that svould be 
eguaUy pl^^g from every iUnd. 

H 4 The 
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The fur/ace of the lake offers itfelf laft to ob- 
fervation. The feveral incidents, which arife 
here, are all owing to the Iky, and the difpofi- 
tion of the water to receive it's impreflion. 

That the Iky is the great regulator of the 
colour of the water, is known to all artifts. •■ 

Olli cxruleus fupra caput aftitit imber, 

NoAem hyememque feieoa : et inborruit unia Unthrh. 

And again 

yamfui ruhefcthat raJiii mart, et athere ab alto . 
Aurora in lofeis fulgebac luiea bigis. 

The cffeft indeed holds univerfally ( as water 
in all cafes, expofed to the iky, will &€t as a 
mirror to it. 

In thedarknefs of a brooding ftorm,' we have 
juft fcen, the whole body of the water will be 
dark : inborruit unda tenebris. 

In clear, and windy weather, the breezy 
ruffled lake, as'Thomfon calls it, is a Ihattered 
Oiirror : It refledts the ferenity ; but reflefts it 
par,tially. The hollow of each wave is com- 
monly- in lliadow, the fummit is tipped with 
light. The light or ftiadow therefore prevails, 
according to the pofition of the waves to the 

eye; 
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eye : and at a diftance, when the fummits of 
riie waves, agreeably to the rules of perfpCffttvei 
Appear in contd&, the whole furface in that 
part will be light. 

But when the iky is fplendid, and at the 
ferae time calnj, the water (being then a ferfeSi 
mirror,) will glow all over with correfpondent 
tints; unlefs other refle<ftions, from the objeds 
ground, intervene, and form more vivid pic- 
tures. 

Often you will fee a fpacious bay, fcreened 
by feme projecting profflontory, in perfeft' re- 
pofe; while' the reft of the lake, more pervious 
to the air, is crifped over by a gentle ripple. 

Sometimes alfo, when the whole lake is tran- 
quil, a gentle perturbation will arife in fome 
diftant part, from no apparent caufe, from a 
breath bf air, which nothing clfe can feel, and 
breeping foftly on, communicate the tremulous 
ihuddcr with exquifite ienfibility over half thfc 
furfece. In this obfervation I do little more 
than trahflate from Ovid : 



— Exhorruit, aquoris inftaf, 



■ -Quod fremit, raigua cum fumranm ftrlngitur aarS. 

. No,pDoJ>,,no river-bay," can prefent this idea 
[n it's ulnwft.^urity. . lo them every cryftalline 
particle is Tct, as it were, in a focket of mud. 

Their 
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Th?v lu^icUy is loft- More or left, thqf all 
flour ctm gftrgite fioMp. But the lake^ likq 
S|)enc^'s fountain, whifJi ipra^g from the 
limpid tears of a nymph. 



% chifl, and purf , as pureft Cnow, 



Ne len her tr3T» with aay filtk be dyed. 

Refined thus from every obftrudtion, it is 
trembBngly alive all over ; the mereft trifle, a 
frifking fly, a falling leaf, almoift a found 
alarms it ; 



— Aat f«tHid, 



Which from the monataui, {irevioas to the ftarm. 
Roth o'er the mutteriag eaith, diflurbs the flood. 
And ftakes The forell.lejf wilbpat s. breath, 

, Thi^ tremultDus fhoddef Is fometimes evca 
fiiU more partial; It will run in Jeogtheoed 
parallels, and f^aea£e the refle<f^ions upon the 
fiir&ce, ^luch Are loft oh one fide, and takoB 
Rp on the other. This is perhaps -the moft 
pitSur^que .form, which wjiter.^ffuniesj ^ it 
affords the painter an ppf>orttt(uty of thro^jtrii^ 
in thofe lengthened lights and fliades, vrhich 
give the greateft variety and clearnefs to water. 

There is another appearance on the furfaces 

of takes, which we cannot account for on any 

principle dther of optics, or of peripedtive. 

When 
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Wkfen thiare is n(»<ippaRnt caufe in tbcj/^ the 
wiieer will ibmetinies appear dapplad with hrgb 
[pais of {hade. It is poffitde thde patches may 
have conoedion with die botcom of the kke; 
as tiaturalilts Tappofe, the ihining parts v£ the 
lea are occafioned by the ^^awn df fiih : but it 
is more pix)bable, that in focnc way, they are 
coimeded with the iky, as they are generally 
efteemed in the country to be a weathw-gage. 
The people will often fay, " It will be no 
** hay-day to day, the lake is full of fliades." 
' — «— I never myfelf iaw this appearance j or I 
might be able to ^ve a better account of it : 
but I have heard it lb often taken notice of; 
that. I fuppofe there is at leaft Ibme ground for 
the obfervation. Tho, after all, I think it 
probable thefe fliades may be owing only to 
floating clouds.- — -** I have often, iays Mr. 
** txxrft^ remarked this appearance on tfoe 
*' lake of GoKva, without being able to aflign 
"*' a fatififadory t&^h y and the people of the 
** counitry, I aaoean the philofophic part of 
**■ them, are equally at -a lofs. If die Ipot 
** 'wcpe the flMdow of a pafling cloud ; a va- 
•« pour, deafc cnoi^ to mterccpt the rays of 
" the fun, would certainly, when fufpended 
** in a clear iky, be vifible, and immediately 
, ' *• account 
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' account .for the appearance. . But perhaps 
' the efkSt mzy be derived froih a caule> 

■ diametrically oppofite to the i/?;^^ of vapour* 

■ Let us fuppole a partial rarenefs crf^ the 
vapours, diflblved in the atmofphere juft 

' above . the fpot : while every other part of 
the iky Iheds light by the reverberation of 

■ rays on the furface of the lake,' that part 

■ alone (heds but little; and leaves a corre- 

■ fpondent fpot on the water, which compared 

■ with the fplendor of the furrounding parts; 

■ appears dark. — This ftate of the fky may 

■ very well be confidered as a weather-gage ^ 
' becaufe partial rarefedions deftroy the equi- 
' librium of the air." 



From this great variety, however, which " 
the furfaces of lakes affume, from viariouS 
caufes, we may draw this conclufion, that thd 
painter may take great liberties, in point df 
light and ihade, in his reprefentabon of water: 
It is, in many cafes, under no rule, that we are 
acquainted with j ov under rules fo lax, that 
the imagination is left very much at large. 

On 
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On the fubjeift of lakes, I , have only farther 
to add, that many bodies of water, under this 
denomination, are found upon the fummits of 
lofty qiountains. In this iituation they are 
commonly mere bafons, or refervoirs; and 
want the pleafing accompaniments, which 
adorn the lower lakes. Lakes of this kind 
are a colleftion of fpringsj and difcharge 
themfelves generally from their elevated fta--- 
fions m cafcadest 
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SECT. vni. 



WE have now made a coinlidcmbk advance 
towards a kmdfe^. The iky is l«d 
ii ; a mouittaifi -Blh the Oi^^^ip ; and a laka^ 
with it's accoG^pafiiiilent8ir takes poi^HkHioffL 
neaiT^r diibn<je. Nothing but a.Jerexgrfunil ie 
wanting 5 and for this w»eliave.gfel«: eb&ieeef 

••—and vsiUeu 

In a difidnce the rtilihg charaiffer is tender- 
n^s i wTiich on a fore-ground^ gives way to 
what tlie painter caJIs force^ and richnefs. 
'Force arifes from a violent oppofitiba of colours- 
Tight, and ihade : richaefs confifts in a, variety 
of parts, and gloWing tints. In fonle degree, 
ricbnefs is found in a diftance; but never, 
united with force ; for in a dijiance, tho the 
iigbts may be ftrong, and the parts varied ; yet 

the 
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the ihacks and tints ' wlU ever be £amt, and 
tender. 

In the mean time, this oppofition on the 
fore-ground, violent as it is, muft always be 
fubjeft to the ruling majes of light and fhade, 
and colouring, which harmonize the whole. 

The effect of this harmony is breadtbt or 
repofe. It's oppofiteis^w^^r, zxA confujion. 

It appears therefore, that the management 
of fore-grounds is a matter of great nicety. 
In them a- very contFadi<5ion muft be recon- 
ciled : breadth and repofe^ which confift in 
- uniting the parti j muft be made to agree with 
force and ricbnefs^ which confift in violently 
breaking them. And what adds to the diffi«- 
culty, the -eye, brought thus on the fpot, is 
hurt by the minuteft defedl. Whereas, at a 
dijiamet an irregular dafli of the pencil, if it 
be not one thing, may be conceived to be 
another : obfcurity is there a fourcc of beauty. 
—Hence it is, that many gfeat mafters, who 
can throw a diftance into a pleafing confufion, 
and give it the cfFedl of nature; have failed i^ 
cxcrciling their art on a fort-gfpund. ' 



' Having 
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Having prcmifed.thus much with regard to 
fore-grounds in general, let us now examine the 
fore-groundSf which are prcfented to us in this 
very piSurefque country. 



broken grounds are the firft objefts of our 
attention. Here they abound in every Ihape. 
Th^ painter will eafily find, cither fome rough 
knoll,, whole parts are arnple— the floping 
corner of a hill, perhaps worn by a mountain- 
torrent — a rugged^ road, winding through tha 
chafin of a riftQl promontory — or fome o'thei' 
part of nature equally grand and pidlurcfque. 

If he chufe to adorn his fore-grourid with 
fvood (and who does not ?) he will find it in 
^«f. parts of this country in a tolerable flyle of 
greatnefst But, ingeneral, the old ^mber is de- 
cayed, or cut down; and that fort of wood incou- 
raged, which is thought the moft profitable — 
fuch wood, as, in a courfe of time, is turned 
into charcoal. It has, in fome degree, thecffeft 
of better trees in a diftance j but it is very defi- ■ 
cient, when we call for an ancient oak to give 

VOL. I. I the 
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the fore-ground a grandeur equal to the fcene — 
when we want the magnificence of it's fhadowing 
form to mantle over the vacant corner of a 
landfcape — when wc wi(h it to hide fome heavy 
promontory; or to fcatter a few loofe branches 
over fome ill-fliaped mountain-line — when it's 
mafly foliage is neceflary to give depth to ihade 
— it's tvnfted bolci covered with grey mofs, 
to oppofe the vivid green in it's neighbourhood 
—or, laftly, it's warm autumnal tint to contraft 
the colder hues of diftance. ■ In all thefe cafes 
a deficiency of foreft-wood is fometimes.' re- 
gretted in the fcenery before us j but not «rften : 
and where it is, the lofs is eafity fopplied by 
other objects ; among which rodkS are the 
principal : and thefe, when omamHfited with 
wiDod, tho of a fmaller fize, have generally the 
iffed t)f the moft luxuriant foliage. 



• Rocks differ m furface ; genera/ form; and 
colour. 

The rock naturally wears ihztfmootb weather- 
beaten furface, which time gives it through a 
fucceffion of ages. But rocks, firm as they 
are, are fubjedt to change. Springs undermine 
them ; torrents wafh the earth from around 

than : 
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them : frolls loofea them ; and fometlmes they 
are torn by florms and earthquakes. Under 
thtfe circumftances, when large mafTes fell 
away, the rock exhibits a fradiured iurface j - 
which in general has a better etfeft, than the 
fmooth one. Nature, in thefe -inftances, may 
be faid to retouch her compofitions : the frac- 
tured parts are larger and fharpef j and better 
adapted to receive either fmart, catching lights i 

or a body of light and fhade. An. humble . 

iinitation of the furfaces of fractured rocks is 
fometimes exhibited in large coals : they may at 
kaft aflift the imagination of a painter. . 

With regard to the general firm of rocks, 
both fpecies, the fmooth^ and the fraBur.ed^ 
have equial variety. Both have their bold pro- 

jeSions — both hang alike over their bafes r 

are rifted into chafms — and flioot fometimes 
into horizontal, and fometimes into diagonal 
iteta. 

, The nattfral colour of rocks is either grey, 
or red. We have of each kind in England ; 
and both are beautiful ; but the grey rock, 
(which is the common fpecies in this Icenery) 
makes the finer contrail vpith the foliage either 
of fummer, or of autumn. 

I 2 I call 
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I call red, and grey the natural coloun of 
rocks ; but more properly they are the ground 
only of a variety of tints. Thefe tints arifc. 
from weeds, molTes, and lychens of varipus 
kinds i which uniting on the furface of a rock, 
often make a rich, and very harmonious affcm- 
blage of colouring ; and the painter, who does 
not attend to thefe minutia (we are confidering 
fare-grounds) lofes half the beauty of his 
original. 

Among thefe lychens, the white fpecics is 
the leaft pleafmg. When muted with other 
tints, it may form an agreeable contraft: and 
even, when it borrows no aid of this kind, if 
it be fparingly, and happily introduced, it may 
add a beauty to the natural colour of the grey 
rock, by giving it the brilliancy of a few iharp 
touches. But when it prevails i and fpreads, 
like a bald leprous fcab, over a ivhoU furface ; 
it's mealy hue is very difgufting, unlefs it be 
thrown into ihadow, or fupported by feme 
mafs of foliage, or other vivid tint in contaft 
with it. 

Belldes the fpecies of rocks juft defcribed, 
there is another, called the crag ; which con- 
veys the idea of a rock roughly pounded. 
With thefe ihattered. fragments whole fides of 
moun- 
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mountains are often covered ; down which they 
appear continually to ihiver. This Ipecies is 
very inferior to the former. It wants that 
breadth, of furfiice, which gives dignity to an 
ob}e£t. In a diftance indeed, which melts the 
fragments into one mafs, the effeft is good: 
but in the fituation, in which we are now con- 
fidering roclcs, as the appendages of. ^-fore- 
ff-mndf the crag is meanly circumftanced. 



The cafcadet which is die next obje<ft of 
our oMerv^ion, may be divided into the Broken^ 
and the regular fall. 

The Jirft belongs moft properly to the rock ; 
whole projefting fragments, impeding the wa- 
* ter, break it into pieces— dafli it into foam— 
and give it all the fpirit, and agitation, which- . 
tiiat adive element is capable of receiving.—— 
Happy ie the pencilj which can fcize the varie- 
ties, and brilliancy of water under this circum- 
ftance. 

In the regular fall the vrater meets no ob- 
ftruffion } but pours down, from the higher 
grounds to the lower, in one fplendid Iheet. 

Each kind hath it's beauties; but, in gene- 
ral, the broken fajl is more adapted to a fmall 
I 3 body 
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body of water ; and the repdar fo & large one. 
The fmall body of water has nothing to re- 
commend it, but it's variety and buftle : where- 
as the large body has a natural dignity of cha- 
rftdler, that fupports it. To fritter it in pieces 
would be to deftroy in, a degree the grandeur of 
it's efiedl. Were the Niagara thus blrok6n, at 
leall if fcme confiderable parte of it were not l^t 
broad -and iheety, it might be a grand fcene of 
confufion ; but it could not be that vaft, that 
uniform, and fimple object, which is moll ca- 
pable of expreffing the: idea of greathefs. 

As there.are few ainfiderahle rivers in the- 
romantic country, we are now examining, the 
raoft beautiful cafcades, (which are innuma^- 
He) are generally of the broken kind. The' 
regular falls (of which alfo there are many) 
are objeds of little v^ue. Tho they are ftwne- 
times foQr or five hundred feet in height j yet 
they appear only like threads of filver. at a 
diftancej and like' mere' fpoi^fs it hand; void 
both of grandeur, and variety. — And yet, in- 
heavy rains, fome of them muft be very noWe, 
if we may judge from their channels,- which 
often fhew great marks- of violence;*^— But X 
was never fortunate enough to fee any of them 
in thefe moments of wUdncIs. 

, . Thefe 
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Thefe two kinds of cafcades,' die brhkertr 
and the regular, may be combined. If the 
wwght of water be fmall, it is true, it will 
admit only the broken fell :♦ bat if it be large^ 
it may with propriety admit a combirmtion of 
both : and thefe combinations may be ■ multi- 
pli^ into each other with endlefs variety. 

The regular fell admits alfo another mode of 
variety by forming itfclf into what may bd 
called the fuccejive fall i in which the water, 
ini1;e^ of making one continued flioot, fells 
through a fQcceffion of difFefent ftories. Of 
this kind are many of the mountaiti-cafcades 
in this country, which are often very beautiful j 
eipecially where the ftages are deranged ; and 
the y/ztctfieki it's way from Gne ftage* to ailo- 

thcf . 

This is the fpecies of cafcade, which vras 
the great objeil of imitation in ajl the anti- 
quated water-works of the laft age. ' Our fore- 
fathers admired the fuceijjive falii and, agree- 
ably to their awkward mode of imitation, made 
the water defcend a regular flight of ftone- 
flairs. • 

Before we conclude thie fubjeifl of cafcades, 

it may be obferved, that, as in other objede 

of beauty, fo in this, proportion muft be a 

I 4 regu- 
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csgulating principle. I ftiall not be Co preciie 
as to hy, what is the exadt proportion of an 
elegant cafcade. Nor is it neceflary. The eye 
wUl eafily fee the enormity of dijproportion, 
where it exifts in any great degree : and that is 
enough. Thus when a mountain-cafcade falls 
four or. five hundred feet, and is perhaps fcarce 
two yards broad : every eye muft fee the dif- 
proportion : as it will alfo, when the whole 
breadth of fome large river fells only two or 
three feet. Both would be more beautiful, 
if their ^Is held a nearer proportion to their 
quantities of water. 



The laft ipecies oS fore-grounds are valHes* ; 
with regard to which it muft be remarked iirft, 
that narrow contraSied vallies only are meant. 
The open vall^ muft clafsitfelf among obje<^ 
of dijiant fcenery. 

It muft fecondly be remarked^ that even 
smtraSed valieys are not purely of the nature of 



* Let it be ofafetTed, that the terms vtdt, and vailtji 
denote univerrally, through this work, the greater, and 
fmallec fcenes of th^ fame kind. I confider tw/Zf)' as the 
diminutive of valtt 

fbre- 
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&I1^■gftn])ld$, hntparticiffttf t>i diftance. One 
fidc-lcreen muft iieceilkrily.be a little removed, 
if you would give your fcenery the advantage 
ctfperfpeftive. . " 

Thefe things being premifed, we may con- 
fider the ^tfZ/fy as a ipecies oi fore-ground y the 
ingredients of which Spencer hath given us ui 
yeiy few words. 

Through woods, and monatains wUd thejr came at laft 

Into a pleafant dale, that lowly lay 

Betwixt two hills, whofe high heads over placed. 

The valley did with cool Ihade overcaft: 

Through midA thereof a little river rolled. 

Thefe ingredients admit great variety in compo- 
fition. The fides of the valley may be high, 
or low J rocky, or woody; fmooth, or full of 
jutting promontories : apd thefe variations again 
may play into each, other with a thou^nd 
interchanges. 

When we find a concurrence of beautiful^ 
circumftances in thefe fcenes — when their-fides 
are well proportioned, and pidburefquely adorn- 
ed — and cipecially when they are fo fortunate 
as to open on a rich diftance i a lake bounded 
by a rocky mountain j, or any other interefting 
Dbj?a, they form a landfcape of a very pleafing . 
feind. 

The 
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fhc' ri«rs : alfo with which' dwfc vallies 
Icarce ever fait ofcbeing adorned, have the fame 
variety as the hills j andmay^ now and then, 
be introduced very happily to affift the fore- 
ground. They are pure cryftaHine ftreams — 
geneEally rapid — generally fparkling over beds 
of pebbles— -often tumbling, and foaming over 
the ledges of rocks — and forming, through the . 
whole of their eourfe, a continuation of little 
buflling cafcades. 



Nearly allied to the contraSied valley, is, what 
in this country, is called a gill-y in others, a 
dell. It 16 a narrow cleft, winding between 
t^o rocky precipicej; aiid overgrown with 
wood, which clofes at the top, and almoit 
excludes' the day. Through the bottom foams 
a torrent.. You hear it founding in it's fell 
from one rocky ft'age to another :. but it is rarely 
vifible. . ' 

Theft romantic fpots are geflerdlly'ifriper- 
vibug. When they are a Ktrlekroft opcft, 
fo as to allow a narrow foot-patH' to ftray 
among them, they are the raoit beloved badnts 
of fohtnde atid meditation ; and of' ^1 the parts 

of 
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of this deKghtfhl ftehei^, aKitd 'the mftft rel/ 
frelhing refagc frmti Boon-*tide heal. - 

Such were -the fcenes. t>>p pnt^f panfpt^ after, 
when they drevr from bis. ibdl, oppreffld by 
the languor- of a falrimer-fan, that ardent af- 
piration; .. , ., , , ' 



———0 quis me gelldis itfuaUihui HteiQi. '. 
Sillat, et ingettti ramoru'rD p^otegat nmbrl ! 

How fntimalely acqu^ted with thefe /cents 
he was, his own very accurate defcriptions 
(hew. 



c frondibas atrum 



Urget utrimqne latus ncmoris, medioquc fragofus 
Dat fonitum Taxis, et torCo vertice torrens. 

Dot fomtum, lays this accurate obferver of 
nature j remarking in that expreflion, that the 
torrent was an addrefs to the ear, not to the 
eye. 

The contrasted valleyy we have feen, may 
open to a dijiancei but a view into the gill 
furhifties only a fore-ground. It can only cdn- 
fift of feme little fequeftered recefs — a few 
twifted boles — a cafcade fparkling through the 
trees — or a tranflucent pool, formed in the 
cavity beneath fome rock, and juft large enough 
to reflect the hanging wood, which over-fha- 

dows 
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dowi it. And yet ev<;n on this contraded icale, 
•we have many a beautiful kndfcape : 



—For luttire here 



Has, with her living coloitn, formed a Tcene 
Which Ruifdael belt might rival : cryOal.lakei, 
0*er which the giant-oak, himfelf a grove. 
Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 
His reverend image in th* ezpanfe below. 
Ifdiftant hills be wanting, yet our e^ 
Forgets the want, and with delighted gaze 
p.*IU on the lovely fore-ground ■ i ■ ■ ' 



SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 



WE have now examined the materials, 
of which the magnificent fcenery of this 
country is compofcd — the dijiant mountain— 
the lake — and the fore-ground: but a few 
general obfervations on thefe materials, as 
wilted in compo^tion, may perhaps throw fome 
new and pii^urefque lights on the whole. 



In many countries much grander fcenes air 
exhibited, than thefe,— mountains more mag- 
nificent, and lakes more cxtenfive : yet, it is 
probable there are few, in which the ieveral 
obje^s are better proportioned ; and united 
with more beauty. 

Li America the lakes are ieas ; and the 
country on their banks, being removed of 
courfe to a great diftance, can add no accom- 
paniments. 

Among 
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Among the finaller lakes .of Italy and Swit- 
zerland, no doubt, there are many delightful 
fccnes : but the larger lakes, like thofe of 
America, are difproportioned to their accom- 
paniments.: the wa|er occupies (oo large a 
Jpace, and throws the fcenery too much into 
diilance. 

The mountains of Sweden, Norway, and 
other northern regions, are probably rather 
matTes of hideous rudenefs^ . than ^ene£ of 
grandeur and proportion; Proportion injleed 
jn all fcenery is indifpcnfably neceflary^ ijid 
unlefs the lake, and it's corrodCpondcnt mouo- 
tains have this jull relation to each other, th^ 
want the firft principle of beauty. 



The value of lakc-lcenery arifcs rather from 
ihe idea of magnificence^ than oi variety. The 
fcene is not continually fhifting here, as on the 
banks of a winding river. The lake isfo vaft, 
that it ilands ftill, as it wcrp, before the 
moving eye. Nor is this attended with laticty. 
A quick fucceffion of imagery is neceflary in 
fcenes of lefs grandeur, where little beauties 
are eafily fcanned : but rcenes> like thele, de- 
mand contemplation. Thefe rich volumes of 
nature. 
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nature, lijos the wprks <rf" eftablifhed authors, 
will bear a frequent penii&l. Conteinplatioa 
adds to tfaeir value. 



In the mean time, with all this magnifi- 
cence and beauty, it cannot be fuppofed, that 
every fcene, which thcfe countries prefent, is 
correSily piSiurefque. In fuch immenfe bodies 
of rough-hewn matter, many irregularities, 
and even many deformities, mail exift, which 
a pradijfed eye would wiih to correct. Moun- 
tains are fometimcs crouded — their fides are 
often bare, when contraft requires them to be 
wooded — promontories form the water-boun- 
dary into acute angles — and bays are contrafted 
into narrow points, inftead of fwelling into 
amiple bafons. : 

In all thefe cafes the imaginatirai is apt to 
whifper. What glorious fcenes might hers 
be made, " if thefe ftubborn materials f ould 
yield to the judicious hand of art ! — —And, 
to fay the truth, we a^e fometimes tempted to 
let the imagination looie among them. 

By the force of this creative power an 
intervening hill may be turned afide; and a 
diftance introducedj — This ill-lhaped moun, 

tain 
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tain may be pared, and formed irtto a bettef 
line. — To that, on the oppofite fide, a Hght- 
nefs may be- given by the addition of a higher" 
fummit.— Upon yon bald declivity, which 
ftretches along the lake, may be reared a foreft 
of noble oak j which thinly fcatter'd over the 
top, will thicken as it defcends ; and throw it's 
vivid reficftions on the water in full luxuri- 
ance. 

The line of the water too, which perhaps is 
ftraight, the imagination will eafily corrcft. It 
will bring forward fome bold promontory ; or 
open fome winding bay. 

It will proceed even to the ornaments of 
art. On fome projecting knoll it will rear the 
majefty of a ruined caftle, whofe ivyed waifs 
fccm a part of the very rock, on which they 
ftand. On a gentle rife, opening to the lake, 
and half incircled by woody hills, fome 
mouldring abbey may be feat^ ; and far beyond 
may appear diflant objects, under fome circum- 
jlance of pifturefque illumination : 

The foreft darktning ronsd, and gliiitriwg fpire. 

Thus the imagination will affift thofe fcenes,^ 
which, tho replete with beauties b^nd it's 
power to create, may contain deformities^ 

which 
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which it might wifli to remove. It correds 
one part of nature by another j and compofes 
a landlcape, as the artift compofed his cele- 
brated Venus, by fele£ting accordant beauties 
from different originals. Scarce any fingle 
archetype is fufficiently corredt. Any other 
idea of improving nature is abfurd j and can be 
adopted only by men of falfe tafte, who ima- 
gine they improve her by an addition of 
heterogeneous decorations. 

As to the improvement of fuch vafi fcenes as 
thele, it is in every fhape, except by a little 
pknting, beyond all power of art. I cannot 
therefore be underftood to fuggeft improvement 
' here. All we get by imagining, how fuch a 
country as this might be improved, is. merely 
a little practice in the rules of piifturefque com- 
pofition. 



We may remark further, that the power 
which the imagination hath over thefe fcenes, 
is not greater, than the power, which they 
have over, the imagination. No tame country, 
however beautiful, however adorned, can dif- 
tend the mind, like this awful, and majeftic 
fcenery. The wild failles of untutored genius 
v^L. I. K often 
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often ilrikc the imagination more, than tht 
moft correft effiifions of cultivated parts. Tho 
the eje therefore might take more pleafure in a 
view (Gonfidcrcd merely in a pi^urefque light) 
when judiciouflyadornedby thebapdofartj yet 
I much doubt, whether fuch a view would have 
that ftrong tSoOi on the imagination ; as when 
rough with all it's bold irregularities about it ; 
when^beaiity, and deformity, grandeur and 
horror, mingled together, ftrike the mind with 
& thouland oppofmg ideas ; and like chymical 
liquors of an oppofite nature, when mixed, 
produce an ^effervefcence, which no homoge- 
neous liquors could produce. 

Sorely there is a hidden power, that retgns 
*M!d ihe lone majelly of untamed nfttore, 
Controaling fober reafon — — - ■■ 



Were a lover of nature placed abruptly in the 
midft of fuch fccnes as thefe, the effeiS might 
be too ftrong : and in this inftance, as in others, 
he might difcover the.weaknefs of his firft 
progenitor ; in whom, on viewing fuddenly a 
grand landfcape, we are told. 

So deep the power of thofe ingredients pierced, 
Et'h CO the iomolt feat of moital iighc. 

That 
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bright hcmifphcre only renders their poverty 
more apparent. To fuch fcenes a ftorm, which 
produces fublime ideas by heaving clouds, and 
burfting lights, gives an adventitious conle- 
quence, and leads the eye, in it's purfuit of 
objeSisy tQ ths grandeur (^ the effeSi . • 

. But there are feme fcenes in nature, which 
are adapted to both circumftances — none more, 
than the fcenery of lakes— none perhaps fp much. 
- During five, days, y.'hich we Ipent among 
the lakesi we faw one of them only, and that 
but once, under the circumftance of a perfeB 
calm — when there was neither wind to ruffle, 
nor cloud to obfcure, the refplendency of the 
furface— when we faw the poet's defcription 
literally tranflated — - 



-Siktardatis sethcr: 



Turn zephyri pofuerc: premit placida equora pontus. 

If an artificial mirror, a few inches long, 
placed oppolite to a door, or a window, produ- 
ces often very pleaiing refleftions j how noble 
muft be the appearance, when an area of many 
leagues in -circumference; is fomied into one 
vaft mirror j and this mirror furrounded by a 
combination of great, and -beautiful ' objedts ? 
The majeftic repoie of fo grand, fo folemn, 

and 
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and fplendid a fcene raifes in the mind a fort o* 
einhufiaftic calm, which fpreads a mSd com- 
placence over the breaft — a tranquil paufe of . 
mental operation, which may be felt, but not 
defcribed^ 

Soothing each guft of paflion into peace ; • 
All but the fwellings of the Tofteii'd heart ; 
That wakcD, not diHarb, the trasquil mind. 

When - the mind has a little recovered it's 
tone, from the general impreffion of fuch a 
fcene J it feels a hew pleafure in examining 
more minutely the feveral pifturefque ingre- 
dients, which produced it: — the ftillnefs, and 
purity of the air — the ftrong lights and Jhades 
— the tints upon the mountains — the poHlh of 
the lake — and, above all, the refledtions dis- 
played upon it's bofom, when 



. 





___ 




Into 


a liquid plai 


n, it (lands unmoved. 


Pure 
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fe of heaven—- .— ' 


And 
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ryftal 


mirror 





Other adventitious circumftances, of Icfs 
value in tbemfeliues, but 'in union very pi£tu- 
refque, add new life, and beauty to fo ftill a 
fccne-Tgrbtip^ of cattle iri'VafiOus parts,:- driven ' 
by die heats of noon, along the fhorcs of this'. 
JC 3 lake 
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Uke — and fifhing-boats e^teadiag their nets in 
^tted circlf^, apd fonning treauilous reflcc- 
l^ns from their B^cad iails. 



When we take a view of fuch a glorious fcene 
in all it's fplendor, we regret, that it fhould 
ever be deformed by the rough blafts of tempefi : 
and yet I know not, whether, under this lat- 
ter <;ircuniftance, it may not have a ftill greatei; 
P<mer ever the imagination^ Every little idea 
is loft in the \yild uproar and confufion pf fuch 
a fcene. 

Nor is it in this difturbed. ftate, lefs an ohje^ 
ef piSiurefque beauty. The iky floatiag with 
broken clouds — the mountains half obfcurcd by 
driving vapours ; and mingling with the iky in 
awful obfcurity — the trees flraining in the blaft 
—and the lake ftirred from the bottom, and 
whitening every rocky prottiontory with it's 
foam J are all objef^s highly adapted to the 
pencil. 

In the midft of the tempcft, if a bright fun- 
beam {hould fuddenly. bj-eak out, and in Shake- 
fpc^rV language, light. up the Jlorm ; the ffcncry 
of an agitated lake, thus aifiiledby the powers 
of confrafl:, aifofls both the imagination, and 

the 
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the eytt in a ftUl greater degree. Some broad 
mountain-fide, catching a mafs of light, pro- 
duces an allonlihing effedfc amidft the leaden 
gloon)) which furrounds it. Perhaps a. fun- 
beam, half-fuifufed in vapour, darting between 
two mountains, may Hretch along the water in 
a lengthened gleam, juft as the fkiff pailes to 
TcceiYc the light upon it's fwelling fail ; while 
the lea-guIl, wheeling along the ftorm, turns 
it's filvery fide, ftrongly illumined, againft the 
boibm of feme lurid cloud ; and by that finglc 
touch of oppofition, gives double, darknefs to 
the rifing tempeft. 



Compared with fuch fcenes, how inanimate 
do the fubjedls of Canaletti appear !— ^how flat 
his fquare canals, and formal ftreet-perfpeiftive j 
when oppofed to. fpreading lakes, and fweeping 
motmtains ! — the puny labours of men, to the 
bold, irregular Icenery of nature ! Nor can we 
help regretting the lofs of fuch piftares as might 
have been produced, if Canaletti's free pencil 
had been thrown loofe in fuch a country 
as this. 
' But thcfe fcenes are not only fupcrior to the 
fubjcfts of Canaletti j but to thofe of a greater 
K 4 mafter. 
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mafter, the younger Vandcrveld. Sea-views, 
tho grander in fome refpeds, are, on the whole, 
inferior to the views before us. Their great 
deficiency is the want of variety in their ac- 
companiments. One fpecies ,of them indeed, 
and but one, is fuperior to the utmoft efforts of 
the lake — the fegment of fome land-locked 
bay J which, in a ftorm efpecially, is a noble 
fubjeft : the waters are more agitated, and 
form bolder fwells ; which, of courfe, . receive 
grander eifedls of light. Here too, inftead of 
the dancing fkifF, we are prefented with the 
terrors of fnipwreck. The beacon alfo, feated 
on a bleak eminence, marks the coaft with pe- 
culiar danger i while the diftant port-town, 
difcovered by a gleam of light under the Iha- 
dowing cliff, makes the fcene ilUl more affeft- 
ing by the exclufion of hope within fight of 
fecurity. 



I have only to obferve ferther, in general, 
on the fcenes of this romantic country, that 
they are fubjeft to violent convulfions of vari- 
ous kinds. Every thing, liere, is in the grand 
%]e. . The very elements, when. they do siif- 

chief. 
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chief, keep in uniibn widi it, and perform all 
their operations with an air of dignity. 



Upon fomc of the mountoins, particularly 
on Crofs-fell, a blaft, called in the country, a 
belm-windt will fometimes arile fuddenly, of 
a nature ib violent, that nothing can withftand 
it's force. The experienced mountaineer, as 
he traverfcs thofc wild regions, forefeeing it's 
approach, throws himfelf flat upon the ground; 
and lets it pafs over him. It's rage is momen- 
tary : artd the air inftantly fettles into it's former 
calm. 

Thefe hurricanes are not uncommon in other 
meuntainous countries. Mr. MilTon particu- 
larly fpeaking of the mountains near Infprucfc 
tells us, that the winds often force their way 
through their hollow parts, as if through pipes, 
and raife fuch furious hurricanes, as will 
fometimes root up, not only trees; but even 
rocks. 



The lake too is fubjcdl to fomething of the 
fame kind of emotion; which the inhabitants 
of the country call a bettom-'wind. Often, 

whea 
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«Ehen dll is oalni, and rdplendent aroand ; 
as the boat is plying it's fleady way } the boat* 
xasui will dcTcty at a diibince (happy that it 
is fo) a violent ebullition of the water. He 
will iee it heave and fwell ; forced upwards by 
fome internal convuMon ; and furring all the 
agitation of a ftorm. But as ibon as the con- 
fined air has fpent it's fwce, &e agitated fur- 
£K:e immediately fubfides. 

Of thefe bottom-windi alib we meet wah 
frequent accounts : particular^ in fome of the 
Sweedifli lakes, which are veiy fubje<Et to 
them. 

Something of this kind, fecms to have given 
Spencer an idea, which he intnxhices in his 
idle-lake : 

Tlie w»et come ndling, and tha billowi roar, 
OutrageoDfly as they engaged were : 
Sot not one puff of wind there did appear. 

Often alfo a vaft body of water, colkiied 
in the entrails of a mountain, it is ikld, will 
force a way through it's fide; and rufhing 
down the declivity,, take it'ti courie dirough 
the vall^ i ' where it is njot unccnunon to fee 
ths «5ark% (rf jt's; devafUtifta. 
-.. ; The 
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The Gixoi ^kCU are £xnctimes pradnMl 
by water-fpouts, which, in countries like diefi^ . 
are coUeAed, as at iea, and fall upcm moun- 
tains. 



' The avalanche t or fall of fnow, is commooi 
here too, as in other mountainoos countries. 
Inundations alfo are occalloned by it's fudden 
melting. 



But the fall of cliffs, and large fiagmeats 
of mountains, kniencd by rain, and froft, pro- 
duces one of the grcateft fccnes of terror, 
which belongs to this romantic country j and 
to which we are chiefly indebted for that 
variety of fraftured rock, and broken ground* 
which are among it's greateft ornaments. Vir- 
gil has given us a defcription of this kind in 
great perfedion. 

Qualit in Euboico Baiarnm Ittore qaondam 
Saxea ^tla cadit ;— ..i— ^ . m - .. 



— raiftam 



Prona trahit, penitofqne vadis illifa rccoBibit. 
Mifceni fe maria, it nigne attolluatur areoae. 
Turn fonitn Prochyu alta tremit, dnramque cubile 
Inarlme, Jovis tmperiis, impofta Typhao, 
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The immediate effeB is firft defcribed 

Mifcent femarU, &: nlgrx atiolluntur arenr. 

After a folemn paufc, the grand ecchoes, and 
diftant repetitions, lengthened out from the 
rocky fcenery around, are nobly introduced. 

Turn fonico Prochyta alta tremit— durumque cobile 
Inarime—Jovis imperils— itnpofla Typhxoj ' 



Having thus collected a few of thofe general 
ideas, with which this country abounds, we 
ihall now illuftrate them in a tour through 
fooie of it's inoft romantic parts. 



■ SECT. 
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SECT. 



AMBLESIDE is an ordinary vilkgej 
but delightfiilly leated. A cove of lofty 
mountains half incircles it on the north } and 
the lake of Wynander opens in front } near 
the fhores of which it Hands. 

The ground between it and the mountains, 
which are at leail two miles diftant, is various, 
broken, and woody. A mountain-torrent, 
about half a mile from the village, forms a 
grand cafcade ; but it was fo overgrown with 
thickets, that we had no point of view to 
fee it from, but the top ; which is the moft 
unpidturefque we could have. 

From this ^1 the ftream ruihes along a 
narr9W valley, or gill, luxuriantly adorned with 
rock, and wood : and winding through it 
about a mile, emerges near the head of the 
lake, into which it enters. This gill was 
; ■ ■ - " ' ■ ' ' ' {q 
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fi» overgrown with wood, that it appeared al- 
moft impervious i but if a path could ha 
carried through it, and the whole a Httle 
opened, it might be made very beautiful. A 
fcenc in itfelf fo pleafing, with a noble cafcade 
at one end^ and an ectenlive lake at the other, 
could not fail, to ftrike the imagination in 
the moft forcible manner. 



From Amblefide we fet out for Bownels, 
to take a view of the lake. Part of the road 
wc had traverfed, the day beforci from Ken- 
dal j and were a fecond time amufed by the 
woody landfcape it afforded; and it's, fudden, 
interrupted openings to the lake, before the 
whole burft of that magnificent fcene was 
prefentcd. — From the higher grounds, above 
Bownefs, we had an elevated view of it's 
whole extent.- 

Windermere, or Winandcr-water, as it is 
fometimes called, extends from north to fouth, 
about twelve or iburtcen miles. In breadth, 
it rarely exceeds twoj and is feldom narrower 
than one. The fouthern end ^^inds a little 
towards the weft. The northern, and weft- 
tern coails are wild, aiid mountainous — the 
caftem, and, foudicr% are more deprelTed; in 

fome 
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I. fome parte cultivated, in odi^s ^oody. Op- 
I poiite to Bownefi, the lake is divided into 
I two parts by A cluiler of illands; one of 
I which is larger than the reft. 

Bownefs is the capital port-town on the 

lake ; if we may adopt a dignified ftyle, which 

the grandeur of the fccne filggefts. " It is the 

j great mart for fifli, and charcoal ; both which 

commodities are largely imported herej and 

I carried by land into the country. It's har- 

j hour is crouded with veffels of various kinds ; 

I fomc of which are ufed merely as pleafurc- 

boats in navigating the lake. — In one of thefe 

, we embarked, and ftanding out to fea ; made 

for the great iHand j which we were informed 

was a very interefting icene. 

We foon arrived at it; and landing at the 
fouth end, we ordered our boat to meet us at 
the north point ; meaning to travcrfe it's little 
boundaries. 

A more fcqueftered - fpot cannot calily be 
conceived. Nothing can be more excluded 
irom the noiie, and interruption of life; or 
abound widi a greater variety of thole cir- 
cumitances, which make retirement ple&£ng- 

The whole iflaiid contains about thirty acres. 
It's fortn is ^long ; , it's ihores irregular j 
retiring into bays, and broken into creeks. 

The 
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The furface too is uneven ; and a ibrt of little 
Appcnnine ridge runs through the middle of 
it ; falling down, in all fhapes, into the water. 
—Like it's great mother ifland, the fouthern 
part wears a fmoother afpeft, than the northern^ 
which is broken, and rocky. 

Formerly the whole ifland was one entire 
grove. At prefcnt, it is rather bare of wood; 
tho there are fome large oaks upon it. 

One of it's greateft beauties ariles from that 
irregular little Appcnnine, juft mentioned, 
which extends from one end to the other. 
This circumftance hides it's infularify, by con- 
netSing- it with the continent. In every part, 
except on the high grounds, you ftand in 
an amphitheatre compofed of the nobleft ob- 
jefts J and the lake performing the office of 
a funk fence, the grandeur of each part of 
the continent is called in, by turns, to aid 
the inligniiicance of the Ifland. 

The oblong form alfo of the lake gives 
the ifland another great advantage) On both 
it's Ji^es, the opppfite ihores of the continent 
are little more than half a mile diilant : but 
at the northern and fouthern poifits there is a 
large flieet of water. The views therefore, 
as you walk round, are contioually changing 
.. ^ . through 
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through all the varieties of dtfiame ; which 
are ftill farther improved by a little degree of 
obliquity, in the polition of the ifland. 



He who fhould take upon him to ornament 
fuch a fcene as this, would have only to con- 
duct his walk and plantations, fo as to take, 
advantage of the grand parts of the continent 
around him j — to hide what is offenfive — and, 
amidil a choice of great and pidlurefque 
objeifls, to avoid fliewing too much. . As he 
would have, at all times, an exuberance of 
w^ter, he fliould not be oftentatious in dif- 
playing it. It would be a relief to the eye 
Ibmetimes to exclude it wholly ; and to in- 
troduce a mere fylvah fcene, with diftant 
mountains riling above it. A tranfient glance 
of the water, with ibnle lyell-chofen accom- 
paniments beyond it, would often alfo have- 
a good effeft j and fometimes a grand expan- 
fion of the whole. — Thus the objects around, 
tho unmanageable in themfelves, might be 
brought under command by the affiftance of 
an infular fituation. 

With regard to the ornamenting o£ fuch a 
fcene, an elegant neatnefs is all the improver 

VOL. I. L fliould 
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{hould aim at. Amidft thefe grand bbjefli 
of nature, it would be abfurd to catch the 
eye with the sffe^ed decorations of art. The 
fimple idea he would defire to preferve, is, 
what the place itfelf fuggefts, a fequeftered 
retreat. The boundaries fhould in a great 
ineafure bd thiclcet — on the eaftern coaft cf- 
pecially, which is oppofed to the only culti- 
vated part of the country : and if there be 
any thing in that part worth giving to the 
eye, it might be given through fome unaffeBed 
opening. 

For thickets, the wild wood "of the coun- 
try would abundantly fufKcc. It grows luxu- 
/iantly, and would foon produce it's effeft. 

The middle parts of the ifland, with a 
few clumps properly difpofed, might be neat 
pafturagc, with flocks, and herds j which 
would contraft agreeably with the rough fcencry 
around. 

The houie, at prefcnt, ftands too -fermally 
ifi the middle of the iiland. It might ftand 
better near the fouthern promontory. The aif 
(jf this fw?et retreat is faid to be veiy pure*. 

. Thi« 



■ Since this view of Windermere iflaiid waa taken, It 
bath been under the handa of improvement. The proprietor 

I have 
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•rKis ifland formerly belonged to the Philip* 
(bns, a iamily (rf note in Weftmorcland. Du- 
ring the civil wars, two of them, an elder* 
and a younger brother, ierved the king. The 
former, who was the proprietor of it, com- 
manded a regiment : the latter was a major i. 

The major> whofe name was Robert, was 
a man of great fpirit, and cnterprize ; and for 
his many feats of perfonal bravery, had ob-' 
tainedy among tlie Oliverians of thofc parts, 
the appellation of Kohin the Dtvil. 

Aftet the war had fubiided, and the dire- 
ful cfFeds of public oppolition had ceafedj 
revenge, and private malice long kept alive th ? 
animoiity of individuals. ^^Col. Briggs, a fteady 
friend to the ufurpation, refided at this time at 
Kendal j and under the double chara<a:er of a 
leading magiftrate (for he was a juftice of the 
peace) and an aftive commander, held the 
country in awe. This perfon having heard, 



I have been ttttd, Tpent £x thoufand pounda upon it ; with 
which iam he has contrived to da almod every thing, that 
one would wilh bad been left undone. It is now in other 
hands, which BM}' probably nftere It's beauty. 

La. that- 
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that Major Philipfon was at his brother's 
houfe on the iHand in Windermere, relblved 
if poffible, tofeize, and punifii a man, who 
liad made himfelf Co particLil4rly ol^noxious. 
With this view he muftered a party, which h« 
thought fufficient j. and went himfelf on the 
enterprize. How it was condutjed, my au- 
thority * does not inform us— whether he 
got together the navigation of the lake, and 
blockaded the place by fea^ or whether, he 
landed, and carried on his approaches in form. 
Neither do we learn the {trength of the gar- 
rifon within J nor of the works without: tho 
every gentleman's houfe vras, at that time, 
in fome degree a fortrefs. ■ All we learn, iSi 
that Major. Philipfon endured a fiege of eight, 
or ten days with great gallantry j till his bro- 
ther, the colonel, hearing of his .diftrcfs, 
raifed a party, and relieved him. 

It was novir the major's turn to niake re- 
prizals. . He put himfelf therefore at the head 
of a little troop of horfe, and rode to Kendal. 
Here being informed, ' that colonel Briggs was 
at prayers (for it was op a funday morning) 



* J>r. Bam't hift: of Weftmoteltiid. 
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he ftationed his men properly in the avenues ; 
and himfclf armed, rode diredtly into the 
church. It probably was not a regular church ; 
but feme large place of meeting. It is faid, 
he intended to feize the colonel, and carry 
him off: but as this feems to have been 
totally impradticable, it is rather probable, 
that his intention was to kill him on the fpot ; 
and in the midft of the confufion, to efcape. 
Whatever his intention was, it was fruftrated j 
for Briggs happened to be elfewhere. 

The congregation, as might be expected, 
was thrown into great confufion on feeing an 
armed man, on horfeback, enter the church; 
and the major taking the advantage of their 
aftoniffiment, turned his horfe round, and 
rode quietly out. But having given an alarm, 
he was prefently aflaulted as he left the church : 
and being feized ; his ' girths were cut ; and 
he was unhorfed. 

At this inftant, his party made a furious 
attack on the affailants; and the major, kill- 
ing with his own hand, , the man, who had 
feized him, clapped the faddle, ungirthed as 
it was, upon his horfe j and vaulting into it, 
rode full fpeed through the ftreets of Kendal, 
calling his men. to follow him ; and with 
L 3 his 
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his whole party made a fafe retreat to his 
aiylum in the lake. — The action marked the 
nian. Many knew himj and they who did. 
not, knew as well from the exploit, that it 
could be nobody, but Rohitt the D^iL 



SECT. 
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S E C t. Xh 



HAVING thus taken a view of a plr.ce 
abounding with fo many beauties, wc 
found our bark waiting for us at the northern 
point; and fettjng faiJ, inftead of returning 
to Bawnefs, we ftood for Amblefide. We 
could have wiflied to navigate the whole lake j 
but it was too great an undertaking for mea- 
furcd time j and we contented ourfelves with 
going in quell of the beauties of it's northern 
divi£on. ^, 



As we left the ifland, the fcene opening on 
every fide, wc found ourfelves furrounded with 
objefts of great magnificence. 

On the wefi:ern coaft ran a continuous range 

of craggy mountains, thinly fcattered over with 

trees, which had formerly overfpread it. It 

is a part of Furnefs-fell ; the whole of which 

L 4 we 
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wc had before fccn, in one vaft combination 
of dIAant mountains, bounding our view over 
the bay of Cartmel. The part we now £iw 
ilrctches about two leagues along tlic lake. . 

On the eaftern fide, we pafled fevcral fmall 
iflands, feme of which were well-wooded j 
others were mere rocks with low, twifted trees 
burfting from their crevices j all of them pro- 
bably worth vifiting, if our time had allowed. 
Through the openings of thefe iflands, wc had 
partial views of the eaftcrn coaft j till having 
advanced further through this little archipelago 
into the body of the lake, the whole eailern 
ikreert opened to the eye. — ^This fide, ~ tho lefs 
magnificent than the mountains of Furnefs on 
the left, contains however more variety. It is ' 
■ broken into hills ; fome of which are culti- 
vated, and others covered with wood. 

But, on the whole, neither of thefe fide- 
fcreens is an objeft purely piSiurefque. The 
weftern fhore is great indeed; but it is an 
unvaried mafs of heavy greatnefs. The eaAern 
is broken too much, and wants both unity 
and grandeur. When we rode through it in 
the morning, it made an admirable fore-ground 
in almoft every part : but we now found it lefs 
qualified as a dijiance. 

The 
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The fide-fcreens however are the leaft eT- 
fential parts of this vail fcene. The front is 
the capital part — that part, on which die 
eye immediately fettles. It confifts of that im- 
menfe body of barrier-mountains, which fepa- 
rate the two counties of Cumberland and Weft- 
moreland j appearing in this view to be drawn 
up in a fort of tumultuary array, mountain 
beyond mountain, as far as the eye can reach. 

As we advanced in our voyage, this great 
divifion ' of the lake (from the iflands to it's 
northern point,) the really oblong, affumed 
the /form of a vaft circular bafon : and the 
rough ■ mountains, arifirig round it, appeared, 
from, fb fplendid an area, with new grandeur. 
Indeed contraft gave an additional force to the 
character of each. 

This great fcene however, furveyed thus 
from a centre', was rather amufing, than pic- 
turefque. It was too extenfive for the painter's 
ufe. A fmall portion of the circle, reduced 
to paper, or canvas, could have conveyed no 
idea ; and a large fegment would have exceeded 
all the powers of the paUet, 

It 
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It is certainly an error in landfcapc-painting, 
to comprehend too much. It turns a pidure 
into a. map. Nothing is more delufive, than 
. to,, fuppoie, that every view, which plcaTes in 
Biture, will - pleaie in painting. In nature^ 
the pleafupe ariies from '^e eye's roaming from 
one paflage to anodier j and making, it's re- 
marks on each. In paintings (as the ^e is 
there confined within certain limits,) k arifes 
from ieeing fome £ele£t fpgt adorned agreeably 
to the rules of xt. And the painter, who 
wi£be& to make a plcaiing compofition, muil 
not include more than he can thus adorn. 
His fore-ground, and his diftancc muft bear 
a proportion to each other; which cannot be 
the caie, if he include a vaft compa&. For 
, as he can only take in a certain quantity of 
fore-ground J the reinoved parts of his pitSurc 
ihould bear a proper proportion to it. Well 
managed exceptions ma^ be found : yet flill, 
in general, the rule is good. 

But altho the whole of the amphitheatre we 
are now furveying, was, in it's full dimenfiims, 
iip fubjeift for a picture ; yet it exhibited many 
parts which, aa diftances, were purely pi»3:u- 
refque; and afforded an admirable cplle^aion 
of mountain ftudies for a painter! I ipeak 

par- 
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particularly^ of the front fltreen, in which the 
lines of the mountains were beautiful, and 
various— the interfe&ipns alfo of thofe lines--* 
^e promontories; with the deep ihades they, 
projedted — and above all, the mountain colour- 
ing, which was the m.oft fplendid we had ever 
iecn. Airy tints of vivid yellow, green, and 
purple, we could prifinalically feparate. Bt-ight 
^ts of effulgence alfo appeared ; which could 
not well be denominated of any colour. Yet 
all, tho difplayed in fuch rich profufion, were 
blended with fuch nice harmony; and tem- 
pered ib modcftly by the grey miftinefs <rf" 
diftance; that gorgeous as thefe hues were, 
there was not a finglc colour, that glared, or 
was out of place. 



— .— —.-11 I For who can paint 
Like lUtnre I Can imagination boall, 
AmidA it's gay creUios, buM like het't f 
Or cap it mix them with that matchlef* Ikill 
And lofe them in each other f 



We had now made a confiderable progrefs 
in our voyage. The fide-fcreen on the left, 
kept ilill the fame diftance ; but the mountains 
in front, as we approached them, began now 
to feparatc into near, and diftant grounds r 

and 
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and the rocks and wooils, which, in the 
painter's language, adhered before ; now broke 
away in a variety of projcdions ■ tho ftill 
o'erfpread with foit colouring, and tender Sha- 
dow. 

As we approached nearer, this foftnefs of 
colouring took a more vivid hue j and the pro- 
montories, and rocks continued ftill projefting 
' to the eye with new force of (hade : while 
the mountains, which ranged behind, began 
more and more to retire. The length of the 
lake, tho it affeded the nearer grounds, made 
no change in the diftant mountains : fo that 
the comparative diflance between the fore- 
ground and them, was now much greater, 
than it had been. 



An appearance of this kind is beautifully 
defcribed by Virgil. When jEneas came in 
fight of Italy, he firil faw a hazy appearance 
of hills, and low land i 

— -procul obfcures collesi humilemque videmus 

luliain- 

On a nearer approach, he difcovered the 
temple of Minerva, which, being . feated on 

high 
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high ground, feemed, as if it ftood on a pro- 
montory hanging over the iea. 

-Templum apparet in arce Minervx. 

But as he came clofe in with the land, the , 
rocks took their proper form j and the temple 
retreated to a diftance. ^ 

■"— Gemino.demittunt bracnia muro 
Tumti fcopuli* refogitque a Hiore templuin. 

As we approached the end of .the lake, the 
promontories and rocks affumed new height; 
and almoft hid the mountains, which continued 
to retire beyond them ; while the form of the 
nearer grounds Began alfo to vary. The water, 
which, a little before, f«med in contaft with 
the rocks, appeared now to wafti a meadow ■; 
beyond whidh the rocks formed a firft diftance. - 
. The fcenery put us in mind of Berghem j 
who often chofe a meadow, with a rockr 
behind it, to relieve his cattle. His roclc is 
generally left plain, and fimple, almoft with-' 
out a fingle varying tint ; a mere mafs of tended 
fhadow : while the cattle are touched with" 
infinite force, and fpirit. We faw' the piifture 
realized. Berghem's imagination could not 

have 
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Wve formed a better back-ground> nor s^ tfyot* 
beautiful group. Such cotobmations are.f)le3>>. 
ling in life; in painting* and in poetry. . ... 



-On the grafly bank 



Some raminating lie, while others ftSnd 
Half in the flood ; and often bending fip 
The circling furface. In the middle reari 
The ilrong, laborious ox hia honeft front. 
Which incompored hi Ihakes ; and Fiom h» &d« » 
The troublous infeds lalhet with Ms tail, 
Keturning Itill. Amid his fabjeAs fafe. 
Slumbers the monarch-rwain, his carelefs arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy mofs reclined } 
Here lay his fortp, with wbolfome viands filled ; 
There, liAening every noife, his faithful dog. 



Through the meadow at the bottom of t{ie 
rocky ground^ two rivecs* the Bratha, and 
the Rotha, wind their wayj and uniting, be- 
fore they meet the lake, enter it with a full, 
but quiet ftream; and fumiih k with large 
iiippUes. 

The Rotha takes it's rife from mountains 
about twelve miles diftant; and forms tbo 
two lakes of Grafmer, ajid RydaU before- it 
enter Windermwe. 

The Bratha riles from the pike of Langdaky 
in a* ' mountainous, and rocky country ; and 

after 
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aiW a tnrbuknt • courfe, bunes at lengdi aU 
it's mquktade in tlie peaceful waters of die 
lake, where it's name is do more remembrod. 

Our boatmen having conveyed us a con- 
liderable way up thpfe united- ftreams, landed 
us on the meadows, within half a mile of 
Ambleiide. 



Before we leave this grand expanfe of water, 
I cannot forbear remarking a few circum- 
ftances, that relate to it. 

In the firfl: place we admired it's extraordinary 
brightnefe. It is all over nitidis argenteus 
undist The eye can fee diftindtly, in fmooth 
water, through a medium of at leai^ a dozen 
yards ; and view the inhabitants of it's deep 
receffes, as they play in flioals, and 



.. i-i...^. I...I ■ fportiDg with quick glance 

Shew to the liin their waved coats dropt with gold. 

How far the traniparency of water is an 
addition to a fcene, I cannot take upon me to 
fay. Moft of the lakes in Scotland, which I 
have feen, are of a mofly-tinftured hue j and 
yet had their full effeft in landfcape. — As a 
detached ebjeSi, however the tranfparent lake is 
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incomparably the moft beautiful. " I- AiouIlI 
fuppoie alio, that the more brilliaiit die iiwateff 
is, -the more brilliant are the reflcdions.- 



Among the great variety of fifh, which 
inhabit the extenfive waters of this . lake, the 
cbar is the n^oft remarkable. It is near twice 
the fize of a herring. It's back is of an olive- 
green : it's belly of a light vermilHon j foften- 
ing in fome parts into white ; and changing 
into a deep red, at the infertion of the fins. 

A parcel of char, juft caught and thrown 
together into the luggage-pool of a boat, makes 
a pleafant harmony of colouring. The green 
olive-tint prevails; to which a fpirit is here 
and there given by a light blufh of vermilion ; 
and by a ftrong touch of red, if a fin happen 
to appear. ' Thcfe pleafing. colours are affifted 
by the bright filvery lights, which play over 
the whole J and which nothing refleias inore 
beautifully than the fcales of fifh. 
■ Char are caught only in the winter-leaibn, 
when twenty dozen in a day, are fometimes 
taken by a fingle boat. In fummer they re- 
tire to the rocky caves below, fome of which 
are faid to be unfathomable : nor do they breed 
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in any lake, in which fuch deep receflcs are 
not found. 

The chM--fifhing is a. very profitable branch 
of trade to the proprietors of the kke. The 
whole area of it is divided into five diflrifts.. 
An imaginary line crofiM the furface from cragg 
to cragg — a limit, w^hich the fifherman cor- 
reflly knows. But tho the fpace of each 
fifliery is . nearly equal, yet the produce is 
otherwise j the fifh running in flioals fometimes 
in one part of the lake, and ibmetimes in 
another.— — When the former rents land, he 
can judge of his bargain by the furface. When 
he rents water, he mull take his chance. 



But fifli are not the only inhabitants of this 
lake. Innumerable flights of water-fowl fre- 
quent it's extenfive plain. The naturalift may 
declare their names, and claiTes : the painter 
has only to remark the variety of forms, in 
which they appear— fometimes fitting in black 
groups upon the water, riling and finking 
with the waves : at other times in the air, 
circling; the lake in figured files; or with he- 
fitating wing feizing ibme ftation on it's banks, 
or furfece. — ^With regard to thefe minute ap- 

VOL. I. M pendages 
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pendagcs of landfcape, let me only : 
that birds fliould never be introduced upon 
the. wing, near the eye. Quick motion, <rf 
any kind, reprefenttd, is an abfurdity : and the 
longer you look, the more abfurd it becomes. 
But at a little dijiance the motion of a bird 
appears fo flow, that the eye will endure a 
degree of improbability in the reprefentation 
of it. 



I have only to add, that this magnificent 
piece of water fuffers little change, in appear- 
anccy from feafons ; but prefcrves the dignity 
of it's character under all circumftances j fel- 
dom .depreffed, and as feldom railed above it's 

ordinary level. Even in the moft violent 

rains, when the country is drenched in water, 
when every rill is fwelled into a river j and 
the mountains pour down floods through new 
channels ; the lake maintains the fame equal 
temper; and tho it. may be fpread a few yards 
over it's lower Ihores (which is the utmoll 
it does) yet it's increafe is feldom the objefl 
of obfervation :- nor does the leverity of the 
greateft drought make any confiderable altera- 
tion in it's bounds. Once, (it is recorded,) 
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it rofe ieven feet in perpendicular height. It's 
boundaries would then certainly appear in- 
larged ; but this was a very uncommon cafe. 

Butif itbenot raifed by rains, it is often 
greatly agitated by winds. Of all the lakes 
of this country, none lies fo expofed-, through 
the whole length of it, to fudden fqualls, as 
this : nor does any piece of frefli water in the 
whole ifland perhaps emulate the grandeur of 
a difturbed ocean fo much. It is of courfc 
navigated with great caution, whenever there 
is a tendency to ftormy weather. Many acci- 
dents have fhewn the necefljty of this caution : 
but one made fuch an imprei3ion on the country, 
as a century cannot efface. Several people in 
the neighbourhood of Bowoefs, having been 
attending a fair at Hawkflied, a town on the 
other iide of the lake, had embarked, in the 
evening, on their return home. But before 
this little voyage could be performed, fo vio- 
lent a ftorm arofe, that their boats foundered; 
and no fewer than forty-feven perfons periflied*. 



• This acconnt is taken from Dr. Burn's hift. of Wsft. 
' iBoreland. It is probable thefe people might all have perilhed 
together in the ferry-boat. 
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range on tho^weftOii'lMe of Windermere. It 

i^ iituafed in 9 beautiful valley, in the. midft 

of a wide, open, cultivated country, which 
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rifes every where in large fwells ; but is no 
where diverfified by any objecfls of pidturefque 
beauty. In (6 inanimate a fcene we are fur- 
prized to ,find a valley of fo different a ftruc- 
ture ; adorned with rock, and wood ; through 
which winds a rapid Areani. 

At the entrance of this fcene ilands the 
village of Dalton ; from whence the valley, 
winding about four miles in one large, fweep- 
ing, narrow curve, opens on a rich view of 
Cartmel-bay. 

, About a mile within the valley, ia the 
wideft part, ilands the abbey. It feems to have 
been conftruded in a good ftyle of Gothic 
architedture ; and has futfered, from the hand 
of time, only fuch depredations, as pidurefque 
heauty requires. The inti're plan of the al^bey- 
church, and a hrgi fragment of it, ftill re- 
main. The tower in the centre, which feems 
never to have been lofty, is perforated with 
large arches. At the end of the weftern aile 
iland the ruins of a low, fimple tower, where 
the bells of the abbey are fuppofed to have 
hung.: and from the fouth aile .projeds a 
Building, which is called the chapter-houfe. 
The cloyilers are continued in tbe iame di- 
redion; 
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redHon ; one wall of which, and all the in- ' 
ternal ftrudure are gone. At the end of the 
cloyfters arifes a very rich and pidturefque 
fragnjent, which is called Ihcfchool. 

Round the whole runs an irregular wall, 
the boundary of the abbey, which croffing the 
valley in two places, and mounting it's fides, 
makes a circuit of about two miles. In many 
parts it is hid with trees, or fhrubs : in feme 
parts, where it is difcovered, it is beautiful; 
and in very few, difgufting. 

In this wall are two gates, one to the 
north, and the other to the weft ; which feem 
to have been the only outlets of the pUce. 
That to the north has been the great entrance : 
the other has more the appearance of a poftern 
with a porter's lodge. 

The proprietor of this noble fcene is lord 
George Cavendish, who is a ^thful guardian 
of ifrj and, I am informed, takes care to pre- 
vent-any further depredations. 



From Amblefide we fet out for Kefwick, 
which is about eighteen miles iarther north. 

We \*crc now about to enter the middle, 

and moft formidable part, of that vafl chain 
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of mountains, %yhich I have before Men- 
tioned, as the harrier between Cumberknd, 
and Weftjnoreland j and which promifed, 
from a diftant view, to prcfent us with a great 
variety of very grand fcenery. Our morning's 
voyage on the fmooth expanfe of the lake 
aided our prefent expedition wkh all the 
powers of contraft. 



But before we raiter thefe majeftic fcencs, 
it may be necefTary to premile a diftinftion 
between a fcene of mountains, and a mountain 
fiene. 

Mountainous countries moft commonly pre- 
fent only the former. The objefts are grand; 
but they are huddled together, confiifcd, with- 
out connedlion j and the painter confiders them ' 
only as ftudies j and forms them into pidures 
by imaginary combinations. 

We fometimes however fee a mountainous 
country, in which nature itfelf hath made 
thefe beautiful combinations — where one part 
relates to another, and the efiedt of a whole is 
produced. This is what I call a mountain 
Jcfne, 

Of 
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Of this latter kind is almoft the whole 
road between Amblefide, and Kefwick. The 
mountains are naturally combined into fcenes ; 
which if not, in all parts, purely pifturrfquc j 
are, in all parts, marked with the great lines 
of compofition J tho often on too wide a 
icale for imitation. 



The firft obj©3: of our attention, on leaving 
Amblefidc, was Rydal-ball, the feat of Sir 
Michael le Fleming. It Hands on a riiing 
lawn.. On the north and eaft it is sheltered 
by lofty mountains.' In front, towards the 
fiauth,^ it conmiaiids^ a noble diftance, confi'ft- 
ing of the extenflwevade of Windermere, bound- 
ed by^thc lake. The mountain, cm the ncwth, 
c^Hied Rydal-ccagg, liiing clofe behind thti 
hou&, is iugL juid rocky. That on the eall, 
is of infenor fize, but i* corered with wood. 
Between tfaefc mountains runs a narrow, wood- 
ed vall^j through- which- a confiderable ftreanr, 
falliAg down' a qaick defeent^, along a rocky 
fihannel, Ibrmd-a fueeellion of eafeades. 
- One of tlwfe, tfeo but a- rtiiniature, is lb 
beautifal both- in itieff, and> in itfs aceompani- 
V^a^&^ a& to de&rve> particular aoCice.— rit ia 
i..-.. feen 
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fien from a fummer-houfe i before which it's 
rocky cheeks, circling on each .Me, form a 
little areaj appearing through the window, 
like a pidture in a frame. The water falls 
within a few yards of the eye, which being 
rather above it's level, has a long perfpeilive 
view of the ilream, as it hurries from the 
higher grounds j tumbUng, in various, little 
breaks, through it's rocky channel, darkened 
with thicket, till it arrive at the edge of the 
precipice, before the window j from whence 
it rulhes into the bafon, which is formed by 
nature in the native rock. The dark colour 
of theftone^ taking ftill a deeper tinge from 
the wood, which hangs over it, fcts off to 
wonderful advantage the iparkling luftre of the 
ftrcam ; and produces an uncommon ciFc<S 
of light. . It is this effe<3: indeed, from which 
the chief beauty of this little exhibition arifcs. 
In every representation, truly pidlurefque, the 
(hade Ihould greatly -overbalance die light. 
The fece of nature, under the glow of noon, 
has rarely this beautiful appearance. The artift 
therefore gmerally courts her. ch^ms . in. 3 
morning, or an evening hour, when the flia- 
dows' are deep, and extended j^ and when the 
Hoping fun-beam a^ds rather . a catphing*;: 

thafli 
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ft'Hui^ covered with wood, ine little river 
RoEha, winding round 4 promontory, enters it 
on the north. 



i s, we afcended a very 

fummit of which was 
f defolation in a very 
as an amphitheatre of 
ich appeared to fweep 
of at leaft thirty miles j 
did not include half 
objeifis naturally fofm a 
wide 
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wide fcalc of menfuration. — 'The ibul invc^un- 
tarily fhuddered at the firft afpedt of fo tremen- 
dous a view. — At the diftant part of it lay 
Grafmer-lake ; which being fo far removed 
from the eye, feemed only a bright fpot at the 
bottom of the mountains. 

To this lake the road direiftly led. A ncM^r 
approach pfefented us with foipe beautiful 
views on it's banks; thoj on the whole, it's 
principal merit coiififted in refrelhing the eye 
with a fmooth expanfe of water, in the midft 
of fuch a variety of rough mountain-fceneryi 
As we Ikirted it's limits, it feemed , larger, 
than that of Rydal; and tbo it appewed like 
a fpot at a didance, became now the principal 
feature of this vaft vaje. 



From hence the road led us into another 
amphitheatre, wild; and immenfe like the ■ 
former ; but varied greatty in the ' ihapes of 
the mouTitainsi which were here more broken 
and irregular; fhooting, in maiiy places, into 
craggy fammits, and broken points. ■ 

And yet even thefe wild fcenes, covered, 
as they are, with craggs, and fcarce fornifliiflg 
the lealb tint of vegetation, are fobjeit to lights, 

for 
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fcr which none but the hard inhabitant would 
think it worth his while to contend. You 
fee every, where their bare, and barren - lides 
marked with partition-walls— —ftones with- 
out morter, Ijiid upon each other, croffing 
at right angles) and running down Aeeps, 
and along precipices, where the eye can fcarce 
conceive they could have any foundation. All 
thefe partitiom of defolation, as they may be 
called, have their inhabitants ; each maintain- 
iog a few ftunted flicep, which, picking the 
meagre tufts of grafs under the ihcltered fides 
of cn^s, and ftones, earn, like their owners, 
a hard fubfifteftce. 

At the conclufion of this immenfe amphi- 
theatre, into which we laft entered, vre ibund 
an exit, equal to the fcene— another grand 
mountain-gap, or portal, through which the 

road carried us up another fteep mountain • 

At the top we pauied, and looking back on the 
country we had left, were prefented with a 
view, which wholly filled the imagination. 

It wias a retroJpeS of the amphitheatre we 
had pafied ; but in a ftyle ftill grander, than 
■ the profpeiS: of it. It was more ftrongly 
marked with the great out-linea of compofi- 
tion i and was, of courfe, more a whole. 

- > A wide 
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A wide vale, thrown by perfpedive into 
a circular form, lay before the ^e. Here alfo 
the diftant part feemed occupied by the lake 
of Grafmerj but a greyifti mift left the idea 
Ambiguous. £eyond the lake arofe various 
mo*itains, which bounded it : and ilill beyond 
thefe, appear the blue heads of other moun- 
tains. ■ Thofe, which formed the fide-fcreens 
of the vale, advancing forward from the diftant 
mountains beyond the lake, approached the 
eye in a grand fwcep, by the eafy gradations 
of perfpe<3ive. The ^promontories, and re- 
cedes, of the more removed parts were mark- 
ed by a feint ihadow j till by degrees both the 
iide-fcrcens, growing boldly on the ^e, were 
loft behind the two cheeks of the craggy poc- 
tal, which, with the road between them» 
formed a fore-ground equal to the fcene. The 
whole view is entirely of the horrid kind. 
Not a tree appeared to add, the leaft chearful- 
nels to it. 

With regard to the adorning of fuch a lan4- 
fcape with figures, nothing could fuit it better 
than a group of banditti.. Of all the fcenes I 
ever ^w, this was the moft. adapted to the per- 
petration of fome dreadful deed. The imagi- 
nation can hardly avoid conceiving a band of 
robbers lurking under the flicltcr of fome pro- 
jeOing 
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jefling rock J and expefting the travdlcr, as 
he approaches along the valley below. 

Nothing however of this kind was ever 
heard of in the country. The depredations of 
foxes, are the only depredations, to which 
-the cottages in thefe vallies are cxpofed. Our 
poftillion pointed to a rugged part on the fum- 
mit of a rocky mountain on the left, which, 
he told us, was the great harbour of thefe 
animals. Here they bred ; from hence they 
infefted the country; and to this inacceflible 
afylum they retreated in the hour of alarm. 



After we left the two amphitheatres, juft 
defcribed, we met with nothing very intereft- 
ing, till we came to the celebrated pafs, 
known by the name of Duhmaii-Raije, which 
divides the counties of Cumberland, and Weft- 
moreland. 

The hiftory of this rude monument, which 
ccmlills of a monftrous pile of ftones, heaped 
on each fide of an earthen mound, is little 
known. It was probably intended to mark 
a. divifion, not between thofe two northern 
counties ; but rather^ between the two king- 
doms of England, and Scotland, in elder 
times, when the Scottifh border extended 
beyond 
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beyond it's pre&nt bounds. And indeed ^i^ 
chain of mountains feems to be a much more 
natural diviHon of die two kingdoms; in this 
part, than a little river in a champaign country, 
like the Efk, which now divides them. It is 
Gddf this diviiion was made by a Saxon prince, 
on the death of Dtmmail the laA king of Cum- 
berland, who was here flain in battle.— ^ — But 
for whatever purpofe this rude pile was fabri- 
cated, it hath yet fiiffered Httle change in it's 
dimenfions; and is one of thofe monuments 
of antiquity, which may be charaderizcd by 
the fcriptural phrafe of remaining to this very 



The ratrance * into Cumberland prcfents 
us with a fcene very ftrongly marked with 
the fublimej grander, tho lefs pit^refque, 
than the amphitheatre we had palTed. it is 
a vifta -of mountains purfuing each other, if 
I may fo phrafe it, through ' an eafy defcent 



* There are three paflages, over this chain of motintBtns, 
. into Cnmberhnd, This by AmhUJide, is the wiMeft, and 
meft piOordque. A fecond by Brtvgh ocer Stsinmore, i* 
dreajy, rather than wild t asd a third by Zbaf, is boUi. 

of 
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Df not left than fixj or fcren miles j and clo&d 
at the diftant end by Wyburn-Uke, a conli- 
dcrable piece of water; 

This fcene is great in all it's parts; and 
in it's general conipofition. The mountains, 
of which the fide-fcreens of this vifta are 
formed, .fall generally in eafy lines, and range 
, at the diftance of a mile and a half, or two 
miles, from each other. But it is difHcult to 
afcertain a diftance of this kind : for as the 
mountain rifes gradually from it's bafe, we 
cannot eafily fix where it begins. It is enough 
to obferve, that through the whole immenlity 
of the view before us there appeared no dif- 
proportion. 

Among the mountains, which compofe this 
magnificent fcene, there is one on the right, , 
of fuperior grandeur ; ftretching, near a league 
and a half, in one vaft concave ridge. This 
mountain is known by the name of Hehellin j 
with which three mountains only, .through 
this vaft region, difpute the point of altitude — ■ 
Crofs-fell — Grafmer — and Skiddaw. The in- 
habitants of it's invirons give it univerfelly for 
Helvellin : but, I believe, it is no where elfe 
treated with fuch refped. 

VOL. I. JM Befidcs 
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BcfiJcs the general grandeur of thts view, 
there is a wonderful variety in thc'fhapes- of 
the feveral mountains, which compoft: it. Na- 
ture's viflas are never formed by rule, and 
compafs. Whenever fhe deviates towards a re- 
gular 0iape, (he does it with that negligent 
air of greatnefs, which marks fublimi'ty of 
genius.' No attention to trifles chariifttriztfs 
her fcenes. Her very regularities diicovcr 
thofe ftrong touches of contrail, that range 
of imagination, which deftroys every idea of 
famcnefs. 

Of all the rude ftenery we had yfet vifited, 
none equalled this in - defilaiion. The whole 
is one immenfity of barrennefs. The moun* 
tains are unlverially overfpread with craggs, 
and ftones, which arc Ibmetimes fcattered 
carelefsly over their futfaces ; and fometimes 
appear fhivering in cafcades of crumbling frag- 
ments down their fides. HelvelUn, through 
all it's fpace, is one intire pavement; Nor 
is the view disfigured by the abundance of 
ihis more ordinary fpecies of rock*. In it's 
vaftnefs the parts coalelce ; and become a 



whole. 
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\i'iiole.-r'*rlie fra^flured rock, ib beautiful in 
itfclf, is calculated rather (or fmaller pidlures. 
^^ere it would be loft. 

Thefe vaft regions, whofe parts are thus 
;Aforbed in the immcnfity of a whole, have 
jthe ftroDgeft effeiS on the imagination. They 
diftend the mind, and .fix it in a kind of 
ftupor ; : 



—;hcfe lonely regions, where retired 



From little fcenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful foliwde- 



Wc now approached the lake of Wyburn» 
or Thirlmer, as it is Ibmetimes called; an 
objeift every way fuited to the ideas of defola- 
tion, which furround it. No tufted verdure 
graces it's banks, nor hanging woods throw 
' rich reflecSions on it's furface : but every form, 
which it ftiggefts, is favage, and defolate. It 
is about two miles in length, and half as much 
in breadth, furrounded by barren mountains, 
and precipices, fhelving into it in all direc- 
tions : 



Around a llormy lake— 

N 2 



—A joylefs coaft 
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And to imprefs ftill more the jcharadlcnftiC 
idea of the place, the road hanging over it, 
ran along the edge of a precipice. — One pecu- 
liar feature alfo belongs to it. About the 
middle of the. lake, the ihores, on each iide, 
nearly uniting, are joined by an Alpine bridge. 
I did not obferve any piiturefque beauty ari- 
iing from this circuniihince : but rather a 
formality j at leaft from the ftand, where I 
viewed it. A communication however of this 
kind rather increafes the romantic idea. 



Beyond Wyburn-Iake we deviated into a mert; 
fcene of mountains. Nature fecmed to have 
aimed at feme mode of compofition, which 
flic had left uniiniihedi but it was difficult 
to conceive, what fpecies of landfcape ihe 
meant; a valley , or a woody recefii a barren 
fcene^ or a cultivated one. There w^s a mix- 
ture of all. 

This mifcellaneous paffage however did not 
continue long. It appeared only a ihort inter- 
ruption of the grand vifta, from which we 
had deviated at- the lake of Wyburn , and into 
which we now returned. Nature however 
fcemcd to have fpent her force in her firft 
effort; 
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effort; which was greatly fuperior to the 
fecond. 



The thickets among thefe mountains, and 
indeed many other parts of the country, are 
frequented by the wild-cat ; which Mr. Pen- 
nant calls the Britifli tygerj and fays, it is 
the fierceft, and moft deftrudtive beaft we have. 
He ipeaks of it as being three or four times 
as large as the common cat. We faw one 
dead, which had been hunted on the day we 
few it; and it leemed very little inferior, if 
at ajl, to the fize he mentions. 



By this time we approached Kcfwick; and 
from the defcent of Caftle-hill, at about two 
miles, djftance, had an extenfive view of the 
whole country around that celebrated fcene 
of romantic beauty. 

Before us lay a plain many leagues in circum- 
ference, divided into two large portions -, each 
of which is floated by a lake. Derwent-waier 
overfpreads the nearer; and Bajfenthwait, the 
more diftant. Surrounding the whole, rifes 
a vaft, circular chain of mountains j and tow- 
N 3 cring 
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ering over them all, on the eaftern fide of 
the ifthmus, ftands the mountain of Skiddaw. 
We had heard too much of this mountain, to 
meet it properly : it has none of thofe bold 
projedions, and of that ihaggy majefty abouf it, 
which we expeded to have feen in this king 
of mountains. It is a tame, inanimate objedj 
except at fuch a diftance, as fmooths the 
imbolTed work of all thefe rich fabrics ; and 
where it's double top makes it a diflinguijlted 
objed to mark, and charaderiee a laadfcapc. 
— — ^ut if the mountain difappointed ue ; the 
fcene, over which it prefidcd, went beyond 
our imagination. 

This rich, extenfive view was aided, when 
we faw it, by all the powers (or, more pro- 
perly, the refplendency) of light and' fbade. 
The morning had been fine : but in the after- 
noon the clouds began to gather, threatening 
rain. A heavy 'fky overfpread the higher, 
and middle regions of the air with all the fo- 
lemnity of gloom; dropping it's dark mantle 
to the ikirts of the horizon. Juft as we 
arrived at the brow of the hill, with the 
fcenery of the two lakes, and their accompani- 
ments before us, the fetthig fun burft forth 
in a glow of iplendor. 

If 
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If a common fup-fct pfJten gives a beautiful 
appearance evea to an ordinary landfcape ; what 
muft have been the eiFeifl of an uncommon one, 
on fusb a landfcape as this — ;a- fgn-fct not 
merely a Jhod of jpiendor, but .contrafted by 
the fujieft depth of fhade? Here we had 
the beauties of the little fummer-houfe fqene*, 
on tht tnoft ejftenfive fcale. TJie effed was 
aftonilhing. The whole was a fcenc of glory- 
but a fcene of glory painted by the hand of 
nature. Tho every part glowed with tran- 
fcendent lyftre ; the whole was in niceft har- 
' mony. But it was a tranfitory vifion. While 
we gazed ; it iaded : and in a few moaients 
"nothing was left, but the great outlines — the 
grand corapofition of the fcene. We fliould 
have flood over it even thus, in rapture; if 
wc had not juft fceo what a fplcndid addition 
it was capable of receiving. 

We have a grand pii^iure from the pencil 
of a great mafter, of the clofe.of fuch an even- 
ing. 

As when from moontain tops the dullcy clouds 
Afcendingi while the north-wind fleeps, o'erfpread 



* See page 169. 
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Heaven'i chearful face ; the louring element 
Scowlsi o'er the darlcen'd landfcapc, fnow or lliower 1 
If chance the radUot fun, with farewel fweet. 
Extend his evening beam, the field) revive. 
The birds their'notes renew, and bleating heriis 
Atteft their joy, ihat liill and valley ring. ' . 

But Milton's ideas, I think, in general, 
arc rather mufical, than pidurefquc. We 
have the fame pidture by an inferior mafter ; 
tho a better colourift, 

Thus all day long the full diAended clouda 

Indulge their genial flores ■ i- i 

Till in tiie weftern Iky, the dnwnward fun 

Looks out efFalgent from amid the flnflt 

pf broken clouds, gay ibifting to [lis beaiii. 

The rapid radiance inllantaneous ftrikes 

Tte iilumin'd mountain ; through the forefi ftrcam] j 

Olows on the lake ; and in a yellow milt, , 

iSpreads o'er the briglft, i{iter°>in^lc plain. 

Here we hav« all the refplendenqr of light ; 
but not a fufficient balance of fhade. Milton 
gives the balance in the other fcale. If 
Thomlbn had introduced, like Milton, the 
louring element /cowling over bis darkened 
land/cape, his refplendent tints would have had 
' their full force j and the eiFeit had been com- 
plete. 
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Kefveick is the firft town we meet widi,. 
on our entrance iiito Cumberland ; and the a 
place of no confequence, is however much 
iuperior to Amblefide. ' Between the two places 
ihere- is a great refemblance. Kefwick iland^ 
3.t the north-pCHHt of Derwent-water j which 
is the very point, that Amblefide occupies on 
Windermere. But the fituation of Amblefide 
is more romantic, .as it flands more in the 
middle of that chain of mountains, which 
feparates the two counties. At Kefwick the 
roughnefles of the country are wearing oiF: 
for in a few miles beyond it, this great barrier 
ends. 

Here we refolved to fix our head-quarters 
for a. few days ; and from thence to vifit fuch 
of- the neighbouring lakes, and mountains, 
38 had been moft recommended to our notice. 
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S E C T. XIII. 



ON the 9th of June we fct out on bprfe^ 
back (which I mention^ as it is the only 
conveyance the road will admit) on an expe- 
dition into Borrodale; a wild country fouth- 
weft. of Kefwick. Our ro^ led along the 
lake of Dernvent, which was the firft objeft 
we furveyed. 



But before we examined the particulars of 
this grand fccne, we took a general view of 
the whole, from it's northern fhorej which 
is the only part unblockaded by mountains. 
This is ihe ifthmian part, which joins the 
yalley of Derwent-water with that of Baflen- 
thwait. It was eafy from the higher grounds " 
of this ifthmus to obtain the itation we dellred. 

The 
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The lake of Dertveni, or Kefwick-lake, as 
it is generally called, is contained within a 
circumference of about ten miles ; prefenting 
itfelf in a circular form, the in faft it is rather 
oblong. It's area is intepfperfed with four or 
five iflands : three of which only are of con- 
iequence, Lert^n iflond^ Vicar's iflati4t and St' 
Herbert's ijland: but none of thpni is com-f 
parable to the, ifland of Windermere, in point 
cither of iize, or beauty. 



If a painter were defirous of ftudying the 
whole circumference of the lake' from one 
ftation, St. Herbert's ifland is the Ipot he Ihould 
chooic; from whence, as from a centre, he 
might fee it in rotation- I have feen a fet of 
drawings taken from this ftand ^ which were 
hung round a circular room, and intended to 
give a general idea of the boundaries of the 
lake. But as no reprefentation could be given 
of the lake itfelf; the idea was loft, and the 
drawings made but an awkward appearance. 



Lord's 
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Lord's iflarid had it's name from being the 
place, where once ftood a pleafure-houfc, be- 
longing to the unfortunate family of Dcrwent- 
water, which took it's title from this lake. 
The ancient manor-houfe ftoo4 on Caftle-hill 
above Kefwick ; where the antiquarian traces 
alfo the vcftiges of a Roman fort. But an 
heirefs of Derwent-water marrying into the 
family of the Ratcliffs ; the family-feat was 
removed from Kefwick to Dililon in Nor- 
thumberland. 



As the boundaries of this lake are mbrc 
mountainous than thofe of Windermere j they, 
of courfe, afford more romantic fcenery. But 
tho the whole fliore, except the ipot where 
we flood, is incircled with mountains ; they 
rarely fall abruptly into the water; which is 
girt almoft round by a margin of meadow-r-on 
the weftern fliores efpecially. On the caftern, 
the mountains approach nearer the water ; and 
in fome parts fell perpendicularly into it. But 
as we flood viewing the lake from it's northern 
Ihores, all thefe marginal parts were loft j and 

the 
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the mountains (tho in fa£t they delcribe a 
circle of twenty miles, which is double the 
circtimferencc oi the lake) appeared univer- 
&lly.to rife from (he water's edge. 

- Along it's wfefterti fhores on the right, they 
riie fmooth and uniform i and are therefore 
tather lumpifti* The more removed part of 
this mountain-line is elegant: but, in fome 
parts, it is-diiagrecably broken. 

On the eaftern fide, the mountains are both 
grander, and more pidurcfque. The line iJs 
pleafing; and is filled with that variety of 
objects, broken -ground, — rocks, — and wood, 
which being well combined, take from the 
heavinefs of a mountain i and give it an airy 
lightnrfs. 

Theyrwi^-fcreen, (if we may fo call a por- 
tion of a circular form,) is more formidable, 
than either c^ the fides. But it's line is lefs 
elegant, than that of the eaAem-fi:reen. The 
£l11 of Lodoar, which adorns that part of the 
lake, is an objeft of no conlequence at the 
diftance wc now flood. But in our intended 
ride we propofed to take a nearer view of it. 

Of 
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Of all the lakes in thefe romantic regions, 
the lake wc are now examining, feems to bfi 
mofl: generally admired. It was once admi- 
rably charadlerized by an ingenious pcrfon*, 
tvho, on his firft feeing it, cried out. Here 
is beauty indeed — "Beauty lying in the lap of 
Horrour! We do not often find a happier 
iHuftration. Nothing conveys an idea oX beauty ' 
more ftrongly, than the lake ; nor of horrour, 
than the mountains; and the former lying in 
the lip of the latter, cxprcfles in a ftrong man- 
ner the mode of their combination. The late 
Dr. Brown, who was a min of tafte, and had 
fccn every part of this coufitry, iingled out 
the fcenery of this lake for it's peculiar beauty-f-, 
j^iid uHqUeftionably it '^is, in many places, 
bbth beautifiil, and ronantic; particularly along 
it's eaftem, and fouthem fliores : but to give it 
Pre-iniinence may be paying it perhaps as much 
too high a tomplimefnt J as it would be too 



• The late Mr. Avifon, organift of St. Nicolas at New. 
cafile upon Tjne. 

f Id a letter to Lord Lytteltoa, quoted above. 
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tigoroits to make any but a few comparative! 
objeflions. 

In the firft' place, it's form, which in ap- 
pearance is circular, is lefs interefting, I think, 
than the winding fweep of Windermere, and 
fome other lakes ; which lofing themfelves in 
vait reaches, behind fome cape or promontory, 
add to' their other beauties, the varieties of 
diftance, and perfpeftive. Some people objeiS 
to tliis, as touching rather on the charaifter 
of the river. But does that injure it's beauty ? 
And yet I believe there are very few rivers, 
which form fuch reaches, as thofe of Win- 
dermere. 

To the formality of it's fliores may be added 
the formality of it's iflands; They are round, 
regular, and fimilar fpots, as they appear from 
moft points of view ; formal in their fituation, 
as well as in their ibape ; and of little advan- 
tage to the fccne. The iflands of Windermere 
are in themfelves better Ihaped j more varied ; 
and uniting together, add beauty, contraft, and 
a peculiar feature to the whole. 

But among the greateil objections to this 
lake is the abrupt, and broken line in feveral 
of the mountains, which compofe it's fcreeos, 
(efpecially on the weftern, and on part of 

the 
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the ibtithfim fliorc) which ifi more riimarldblc* 
tiun on any of the other lakes* We Yore 
little of the eafy fweep of a mountfitn-line : 
ttt leail the eye is hurt with too niany tops 
of mountains, which injure the itkas of iitn- 
jdicity, and grandeur. Great care therefore 
ihould be taken in felcfting views of this lake. 
If there is a littleftcfi even among^ the grand 
ideas erf" the <M-iginal, What can we expeft from 
repreicntations on paper, or canvas ? I have 
■fecn fome views of this kke, injudicioufly 
diofen, or taken on too extenfive a fgalc, in 
which the nrountains appear like hay-cocks.— 
I would be undcrftood however to fpcak chiefly 
of the appearance, which the lines of thcfe 
mountains occajhnally make. . When we change 
our point of view, the mountain-line changes 
alfo, and may be beautiful in one poinc> tho 
it is di^eding in another. 



.Having thus taken a view of the whole take 
together from it's northern point, we prti- 
ceedcd on our rout to Borrodale, ikirting the 
eaftern coaft along the edge of the water* 
The grand fide-fcreen, on the left, hung over 
us } and we found it as beautifully romantic, 
VOL I. O and 
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and pleafing to the imagination, whea it's 
rocks, precipices, and woods became a fore- 
ground; as it appeared from the northera 
point of the lake, when we examined it in a 
more removed point of view. 

Nor do thefc rocky fliorcs recommend 
thcmfelves to us only as fore-grounds. We 
found them every where the happieft ftations 
for obtaining the moft pifturcfque- - views of 
the lake. The inexperienced condu<flor, 
flicwing you the lake, carries you to fome 
garifti ftand, where the' eye may range far and 
wide. And fuch a view indeed is well cat 
culated, as we have juft iecn, to obtain t 
general idea of the whole,- But he, who is 
in queft of the piiturefquc fcenes of the lake, 
muit travel along the rough fide-fcreena that 
adorn it; and catch it's beauties, as they 
arife in fmaller portions — it's little bays, and 
winding fliores — it's deep recefles, and hang- 
ing promontories — it's garnifhed rocks, anddif- 
tant mountains. Thefe are, in general, thf 
pifturefque fcenes, which it affords. '^ 

Part of this mountain is known by the natM 
of Lady's-rakc, from a tradition, that a ycmng 
lady of the Derwentwatcr family, in the 'linse 
of fome public difturbance, efcaped a puriulC 

by 
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by clltttlnng a precipice, which had been 
riiought inacceflible*-* — A romantic place fcl* 
dom wants a romantic Aory te adorn it. 



Detached from 4his continent of precipice, 
if I may fo fpeak> iUnds a roc^ hill, known 
by the name of CoJieUet. Under the beetling 
brow of this natural ruin we pafled j and as we 
vieured it '.upwards, from it's bafe, it leemed a 
febric of fucb grandeur, that alone it was fuffi- 
cient. to give dignity to any fccne. We were 
dei&red to take particular notice of it for a 
reafoa> which Ihall afterwards be moitioned. 



I . As we proceeded in our rout along the 
kke, the road grew wilder, and more roman- 
tic. There is not an idea more tremendous, 
tfaaA that of riding along the edge of a preci- 
pke, unguarded by any parapet, under im- 
ptmding, rocks, which threaten above; while 
the furges of a flood, or the whirlpools , of a 
j^d river, terrify below. 
^ iiMany fuch roads there are in various parts 
<of . the world { particularly among the moun- 
Kaoa of Norway and Swoien ; where they arc 
. , O 2 carried 
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cittled along precipicerdf Hfcb ftightfut h^ght« 
(hat t^ trees at th& bottom aiTttme the azuc« 
tint of (j^anc« > and i^ caeuids Wllk^ roar 
among them, cannot even be heard, unlei» 
the air be perfectly Aill. Theie tremendous 
toads titt often not only withoftt raW, or 
parapet of any kind; btit (o narrow, that 
travellers in oppofite direftibns cannot pa&, 
unldTs oiie of them draw bimfelf dole to 
fhe rock. In fome places, where the precipe 
does not afford footing cvcft for this narrow 
fficlf; or, -where it ntfay have ifoondcreif, A 
cleft pine is thrown acrofs the chafm. The 
appalled traveller arriving at the ^t, ftrrveys 
it with difmay. — Return, he dare, not — ^for 
he knows what a variety of terrors he has 
alfeady pafiH.-i-Yief if his foot flip, or the 
flank, en which he reffs, give Way; hc'Wid 
find his death, and his grave tbgtrfief j and 
never more be heard of. 

But here we had not evcii the miltitture of 
thefe dreadlul ideas, at Idaft on the fide tf th« 
lake : for in the fteepeft part, we were fcarce 
raifed thirty or forty feet above the water. > 

■ M 
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As we' a.f^)roached the head of the lake, 
we wen deiired to turn round* and take a 
view of Caftellet, that rocky hill, whidi had 
appeared fo enormous, as we ftood. under it. 
It liad BOW Oirunk into nodiing in the mldft 
of that fcene of greatoefs, which furrounded 
it. I mention this circumAance, as in thefe 
wild countries^ comparifon is the only ijcale 
ufed in the menfuraticm of mountains. At 
leaft it was the only fcalcv to which we wene 
ever referred. In countries graced by a JingU 
mountain, thtr inhabitants may be very accurate 
in their invcftigation of it's height. Tho alti. 
tude and circumference- of the -^^^jtm, I.havie 
no doubt, are accurately kofwn in ShropdmC); 
but in a country like this, where chain is 
linked to chain, exadnefs would be endlefs. -■ 



By this time we had approached the head of 
the lake; and could now diftinguilh tbe.fuU 
found of the fall of Lodoarj which had ]fp^ 
fore reached our ears, as the wind fui&c(fj« 
indiftindily in broken notes. 

, This 
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This water-feu is a 'noble objed:, both in 
itielf, and as an ornament of the lake. It 
appears more as an objeft csnne^ed with the 
iaktt Hs we approach by water. By knd, wc: 
fee it over a promontory of low ground, which, 
in fome degree, hides it's grandeur. At the 
diftance of a mile, it begins to appear with 
dignity. 

But of whatever advantage the fell of Lodoar 
may be as a piece (^ difiant fcenery, it's eife^ 
is vciy noble, when examined on the Jpot. As 
a fingle object, it wants no accompaniments 
of oiHkip; .which would rather injure, than 
affift it. They would difturb it's fimplicity, 
and repofe. The greatnefs of it's ^arts affords 
iccnery enough. Some inflruments plea&r ih 
concert: others you wifh to hear alone. 

The ftream falls through a chafm between 
two towering perpcndicdlar rocks. The in- 
tcrmedinte part, broken into large fragments, 
forms the rough bed of the cafcade. Some of 
dwle- fragments ftretching out in fhelves, hold 
a depth of foiJ fuificient for large trees.' Among 
-thele broken rocks the ftream finds it'« way 
^ferough a fall of at leaft an hundred feet ; and 
in heavy rains, the water is every way fuited 
to ^ the grandeur of the fcene. Rocks and 
O 4 water 
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water in oppofition can hardly produce a 
more juumat^ ftrife. The graond at the 
bottom alfo is veiy piuch broken, and over- 
grown with tr«s, and thkkets j amongft 
yhich the water is fwallowed up into aa 
^byisj and at length finds it's way, through 
(|eep channds, into the lake. We difmouatedf 
and got as near as we could : but were not 
able to approach fo near, as to look intq the 
woody chafm, which receives the^l. 



Having viewed this grand pie9e of naj^ral 
ruin, we proceeded in our rout towards tjhe 
mountains of Borrodale; and Ihaping qu^ 
courfe along the fouthern Chores of the lake^ 
we came to the river Derwent, which is, a. 
little to the weft of the Lodoar. 

Thcfe two rivers, the Lodoar, and the 
Derwent, furnifh the chief fupplies of Dcr* 
wentwater. But thofe of the latter are; much 
ampler. The Lodoar accordingly is U^ft M) 
the lake : while the Derwent, fiiJl giving-^'* 
name to it, retains it's own to ihe ^., . -.. „. 
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mountains brought us into another wild recefs, 
where a fimilar fcene opened ; divo'fified from 
Ap firft only by fome new fonns» or new 
pofition, or varied furniture^ of the incumbent 
mountains. 

As we doubled one promontory, another 
unfolded j and we found ourielves, not in, 
what appeared at flrA. a recefs of mountains ; 
but in a narrow, winding valley ; the fcenes 
of which, by quick tranfitioqs, were conti- 
nually fliifting. This valley {o replete with 
hideous grandeur, is known by the name <^ 
the ftraits of Borrodale, 



. In the middle of one of the recefles of the 
valley lic6 an enormous ftone ; which is called 
in: the country BoDtber~Jhne, Ma^ rocks of 
immenfe fize, rent from mountains, are every 
where found : but this ilone appears to be of 
a different kind. It does not fecm to have 
been the appendage of a mountain) bun it- 
fblf an independent creation. It lies in a^fixt 
of diagonal portion ; overlhadowing a ipace> 
fufiicient to ihelter a troop of horfe. , . ■.. 
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Not far from hence ^rifeG a woody hill» 
called Caftell'Cragg^ which is' alio detached 
from the Icenery around it. On the IbminiC 
of this hill, ilood formecly a fortrefs, fuppofed 
to be of Roman origin; intended to guatd 
this avenue into the country. After it had 
been relinquiihed by the Romans^ it was oc^ 
copied by the Saxons ; and, after their day, 
it was . giv^n, with all the lands about Borro- 
dale. by oims of the lordB of Dcrwcnt water, 
to the monks of FurneTs. By thefe \ religioiu 
it was AUl maintain«l in it's military caji^city ; 
which k ; perhaps a lingular infbnce of the 
kind. 3ut as the Septs,- in tboie days, made 
frequent irruptipns even thus fer into the coun- 
try i and as the monks had great poile&ohi 
to defend in the valley of Borrodale}- where 
aone of their principal magazines was ella- 
bliihed; the holy iathers thought it prop^ 
to adopt this uncomnuin meafure. Befides 
<dieir tythe-corn, they amaiTed here the valuable 
minerals of the country; among which, fait-, 
produced from a ipring in the valley, was 
no inconfiderable article. 

We 
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We had now hsnwlkd three or feur-inllcs 
bi this winding FaiOsy.; -vrhich, as we ad;' 
raacadf began to i(ffumt a foftor .fbnn. The 
feilis becavDs doadiod, with, rerdure > and tho 
little recelles of the valley, Ihaded with wood. 
ITheJh rece&s al^> which wem faaibre ihut 
up, vid confined by rocky harriers, now opaw 
td indUbrent 3Ehsi|)e& ; and nuny of diem mam 
plea£uitiy vared with wooded hHlocs; whits 
^ ftony banks of the Derw«nt, b^gaa to 
change into meadows j fcan^ uuked} but 
^Ordiog pafturage for a few cattle: and a 
pleafant tint of verdure, as a contrail with 
the- rocky fcenery in it's neighbourhood. 

Wx were now in. that part 0|f die valley, 
trhidi is. pr^rly called the valley of Borro- 
dab-n^ large, circular lecefs, coni&fting of 
mu§h broken, i ground j and, except where the 
v^ll^ ^1 purfuce it's courib, furrounded I^ 
Jofty inountainsi irom which, powi ii>niux)era* 
ble tills and torrents, tho little int^efWig.i^ 
the fcffw,. as pbje^ of piitu^^e beauty. 



In 
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In thi« deep mtm lies the vilkgfe of ROl^ 
thwaici having dt aA tiiiitt, tltUe Mtetotxirfe 
with fhecounttyj bttt durittg hatf thfe yWtf, 
fclfnoA totally excluded from all humsm com- 
merce. 

Here the fone> ahd daughters <if £ffi^ficlty 
eftjoy heaM), peace^ and contentSiait» 'in the 
Iftidft df what cky-lnxury would call the ex* 
treihe **f htunto neceffity ; 

Stealing their whole dominion from the waftc ; 
KepelHng wlnfer-blalls with mad and firaw. 

Their fcanty patches of arable land, and 
the£e cultivated with di&ulty ; aad their crops 
late-ripening, and often a . prey to autuouial 
rain5> which arc violent ia this country, juft 
give them bread to eat. Their herds afford 
them milk ; and their .flocks, cloaths j the 
fliepherd himfelf being often the manufefljircr 
alio. No dye is neceflary to tinge their wool ; 
it. is naturally a niHet-hrown ; and iheep and 
Ihephefds aic cloathcd alike; both in the iim.- 
ple livery ofnature. 

The procuring of fuel is among their great-, 
eft hardihips. In moil parts of the world 

this 
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this article is fought either in pits» or on tliet 
furface of the earth. Here the inhabitants 
are obliged to get it on the tops of mountains; 
which abounding with tnoQy grounds,, ieldom 
found in the vallies below« fupp^y them with 
peat. The difficulty lies in conveying it from 
fuch immenfe heights. In doing this th^ 
have recoude to a ArangCj and dangerous ex- 
pedient ; . tho iimilar ;j:o the mcdeA of cofi- 
veyancc, which neceflity didlates in. other 
mountainous countries. Th^ make their peat 
into bundles, and ^en it upon fledges ; on 
each of which a man .lits, and guides the 
machine with his foot down the precipice. 
We, few many tracks along the fides of mioun- 
tains, made by thefe fledges i feveral of which 
were four or five handred feet high« and ap- 
peared from the bottom almoil p&rpendicukr. 



, After a long and fetiguing morning we 
refreshed ourfelves at the village of Roilhwait 
on eggs, and milk ; and they ^o cannot be 
fatisfied with fuch a meal in a mountainous 
countty, muit carry their larder with them. 



sect; 
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SEC T. XIV. 



FROM Rofthw^t the valley purfues it's 
courie towards the eaft; and loling 
again it's milder features, grows every ftep 
more wild, and dcfokte. After a march of 
two miles ferther, wc came to the village 
of Satterihwait^ ilill more intrenched in moun- 
tains, than Rofthwait itfelf. Here, in the 
depth of winter, the fun never ihincs. As 
the fpring advances, bis rays begin to ihoot 
over the fouthern mountains; and at high 
noon to tip the chimney tops of the village. 
That radiant iign fliews the cheerlefs winter 
to be now over ; and routes the hardy pea^int 
to the labours of the coming year. 



A little beyond this fcene of dcfolation, the 

Derwcnt, on whole Ixuiks we ftill continued, 

ruflies down a long declivity between two 

moun- 
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moUQtuaS* At the fall of Lwloar the tughef 
level comes abruptly upon the lower : here, 
the two levels are united by a ff-adual defcmt. 
The dreams of courie taking the fame modes 
of pfecipiUfioft as the land, the LodOar (acras 
a perpendicular fell j and the Derweftt, a 
declivous one. But the &11 of the Derwent 
is more lingular ; and is the only one of the 
kifid perhaps in the Couotiy. 

An3 htfre I cannot hdp. renurking the pecu- 
liar' chara^er of this "raountalnTftreaWi. There 
is not perhaps a fivfir in Engtand, which 
pafles through fuch a variety Of different fcenes. 
What wild, romantic channel il ftiapes, before 
it enter the vale of Bprrodale, is to us un- 
known. Where fifft we'comn^enged our ac- 
quaintance with it. 'Jtt*S .paflagethroug'h that 
mouritain-chafm, is marked with ODJeds, not 
only great in them^lves ; but rarely to . be 
found elfewhere in fuch intefefting .combina- 
tions. ' , ' 

From a mountain-ftream it foon aflumes a 
new chara<5ter, and changes into a Uke y where 
it difplays the wonders we havejirft feen. 

From heqce emerging, it again becomes a 
river J but loon forms the lake of Baflenthwaitj 

of 
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bf form, and dimcnfions very different from 
that of Kefwick. 

Contraftihg itfclf again into a rivers it piits 
on a charafter intirdy new. Hitherto it has 
adorned only the wild* r&ugh fcenes of nature. 
All theie it now relinquifhes— crocks — lakes— 
and mountains; and crttere a country, where ^ 
all it's accompanimeiits are foft, and lovelyj 
Among other places it vifits the noWe, and 
piftureiqiK ruins of Cockcrmouth-caflJe j under 
the walls of which it glides. 

From hence it pfles to the fca, -which 
many ilrcams of greater confequence never- 
meet under their own names ; but are abforbed 
by larger rivers : while the Derwent, after 
all the aftonifhing fcenes it has adorned, adds 
to it's othfer beauties, thofe of an eftuary. 

In this laft part of it's courfe it vifits 
Workington-hall, one of the grandeft and 
moft beautiful fituations of the country. 
Befides it's hanging Woods, and floping lawns, 
it is remarkable ftw having been the firft 
prifon-houfc of the unfortunate Mary of Scot- 
■ lahd, after flic had landed within the dominions 
of her -rival. Here the Derwent becomes 
navigable i and forms the beft natural harbour 
in Cumberland. 

VOL. I. P I have 
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I have often ■ thought, that if a pcrfcm 
wifhcd particularly to amufe. himfelf with 
piilturefque fcenes> the heft method he could 
take, would be to place before him a good map 
of England; and to fettle in liis head the 
courfe of all the chief rivers of the country. 
Thefe rivers ihould be the great direiSing 
lines of his.^xcurfions. On their banks he 
would be fure, not only to find this moft 
beautiful views ; but would alfo obtain a 
compleat fyftem of every kind of hndfcape* 
- He would have no occafion to keep lb clofe 
to the river he purfucd, as not to deviate a 
little, for the ilike of a beautiful icene. 
Caftles and abbeys this plan would ahnoft 
univcrfally comprehend ; for moft of them 
are feated either on rocks, or knolls pro- 
jedting into rivers } or in fome fweet va]I^> 
which opens to them. Bridges of courfe it 
would include; which make a pleafing fpecies 
of fcenery. Mountains, and lakes I need not 
mention: the former produce rivers j- and- die 
latter are produced by thein. It would alfo 
include fca-coaft views ; many of which are 
very intsrefting, when the eftuary opene to 

Ibmc 
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fbme beautiful, winding fliore> with views b^ 
diftant country* 

I once attempted to analyze tKe Thames 
In thi? way. But I was obliged to divide 
ft) magnificent a fubjeiS;, ladeed it naturally 
divided itfelf into three parts — from Oxfurd 
to Wiqdfor— from Windfor to London-r-and 
from London to the fea. An imperial river, 
like the Thames, muft be navigated j at leaft 
it's two lower divifions : but inferior rivers 
ace beft examined by an excurfion along their 
banks. 



We left the Derwent in it's declivous courie 
between two mountains. One of th(fm, under 
whofe ihadow the torrent pours, is called 
Eaglc's-cragg J as it's tremendous rocks are 
the chief habitation of thefe tiirds ; and feem 
to be confidered by them as a fort of caftle, 
which from time immemorial they have pof- 
fed*^ It is a common fpecies of traffic ia 
this country to fupply the curious with young 
eagles ; in the taking of which the inhabitants 
are very expert. They obferve the ncfts from 
the bottom j and judging of the age of the 
young birds, they catch the opportunity, 
P a when 
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when the old eagles are abroad, and" let them- 
felves down by ropes from the fummits of 
the difFs. We faw one which had been juft 
taken. It was only fix weeks old; and was 
nearly of the fize of a turkey- hen. It fcemed 
to have acquired already a full iharc of ferocity j 
and fcreamed violently, if we oiFercd to touch 
it. 

Many large birds we law amongft thcfc 
mountains, ^ing about the air, which we 
imagined to be eagles : but one of our com- 
pany, being a naturalift, bad us obfcrve their 
tail feathers. If their tails were forked, th^ 
were of the buzzjtrd ipecies : the tail of the 
eagle is circular. 

Among the anecdotes we heard in this 
country of eagles, one was rather curious 
— — An eagle was feen at a diftance, to 
pounce it's prey j which it carried, in a 
perpendicular afccnt, aloft into the air ; and 
hanging dubious for fome time, it was at 
length obferved to defcend in the fame diteft 
line; and it's fall, as it approached, feemed 
attended with an odd, tumbling motion. The 
caufe was foon difcovered. It fell ftonc dead 
on the ground J and a weafel, which' it had 
carried up, and which had had the addrefs to 

kill 
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kill it's adverfery in the air, being now at 
liberty, ran away. 



We had accompanied the valley, of Borro- 
dale as far to the eaft, as Eagle"s-cragg. It 
ftretches alfo to the weft; tho in a more 
broken, and abrupt form. 

Somewhat further, on this fide, than Eagle's 
cragg lies on the other, rife thofe mountains, 
where the celebrated black-lead mine is wrought. 
I could not help feeling a friendly attachment 
to this place, which every lover of the pencil 
muft feel, as deriving from this mineral one 
of the beft inftruments of his art ; the freeft 
and readieft expofitor of his ideas. , We faw 
the fite of the mine at a diftance, marked 
with a dingy yellow ftain, from the ochery 
mixtures thrown from it's mouth, which 
ihiver down the fidfcs of the mountain. 

During the periodical feafon of working 
it, for it is opened only once in feven years, 
many people pick up a comfortable fubfiftcnce 
from the fcraps of black-leadi which efcape 
amongft the coarfer ftrata. Thefe are honeft 
g^ins. But a late .prolific genius in fraud 
took a very indireft method of poflefling a 
P 3 fhare 
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ihare of this rich mineral. A part of the 
mountain, contiguous to the mine, was his 
priperty. Here, at the expencc qf great 
labour, he fank a £haft, which he carried 
diagonally, till he entered the mine; where, 
witb fecret joy, he continued his depredations 
for feme time undifcovered. At length his 
fraud was brought to light ; and he was tried 
at Carlifle, The peculiarity of his cafe had 
no precedent. He faved his life; but a laW 
was obtained by the proprietors of the mine, 
to defend their property from fuch indiTeft 
Attacks for the future. 



The fun was now declining, and it w« 
too late to take a nearer view of the mine: 
nor indeed did it promife more on the Cpdt, 
"than it difcovered at a diftance, Bcfidcs, the 
beauties of Watenlath had been fo ftrongly 
reprefented to us ; that we were refolved to go 
in queft of thofe fcenes in preference to Miy 
other. 

Watenlath is that traft of mourttainons 
■country (itfelf furrounded by ihountains ftifl 
higher) which coming boldly forward, breaks 
down abruptly from the fouth, upon the vale 

of 
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of Kefwick. The ftream, which forms the 
fall of Lodoar, adorns iiril the Icenes of Wa- 
tenlath. 

" Which way to Watetdath ?" faid one 
of our company to a peafant, as we left the, 
vale of Borrodale. *' That way," faid he, 
pointing up a lofty mountain, i^per than 
the tiling of a houie. 

To thoie, who are accuftomed to moun- 
tains, thcfe perpendicular motions may be 
amuiing ; but to us, whpfe ideas were Icfs 
ekvated, they fccmcd rather peculiar. And 
yet there is fomething unmanly in conceiving 
a difficulty in traverfmg a path, which, we 
were told, the women of the country would 
afcend on horfcbacfc, with their' panniers of 
eggs, and butter, and return- in the night. 
To move upwards, keeping a fteady eye on 
the objefts before us, was no great cxercife 
to the brain : but it rather gave it a rotation 
to look back on what was paft-r-and to ice 
our companions below clinging, as it ap- 
peared, to the mountain's fide; and the rifing 
breafts and bellies of their hcrfes, ftraioing 
up a. path ib fteep, that it feemcd, as if the 
leaft falfe ftep would have carried them rolling 
many hundred yards to the bottom. 

P 4 We 
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We had another apprehenfion j that of mif-* 
taking our way. If a mift had fuddenly 
overfpread the mountain, which is ,a veiy 
common incident, we might have wandered 
all night: for w? had not the precaution to 
take a guide. The queilion we afked of the 
peafant, at the bottom of the mountain ; 
" Which wjy to Watcnlath ?" wc found 
was a very improper one. We Ihould have 
alked, in what direSiion we were to fcek it ? 
For •uecy there was none; except here and 
there a blind path j which being itfelf often 
bewildered, of courfe, ferved only to bewilder 
us. The inhabitants pay little attention to 
paths: they fteer along thcfe Wilds by land~ 
marks, which to us were unknown. 

At length however, after a painful perpcn-. 
dicular niarch of near two miles, and many 
a breathing paufe, which our horfes required, 
we gained the top. Here we cxpetSed at 
leaft to be rewarded by an amufing profpecSl 
over the neighbouring, country. But in this 
too we were dilappointed. We found ourlelves 
in the midft of a bog, with ftill higher. grounds 
around us : To that after all our toil, we had 
^ view only of a vile circumfcribed wafte. 

It 
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It was our bufinefs now to get out of tim 
unpleaiant Icene, as fbon as we coald, which 
was a matter o£ no g^cat difficulty. An eafy, 
and (hort descent, (m the other fide of the 
mountain, brought us quickly to Watenlath. 
Here our labours were amply rewarded. We , 
fell into a piece of fcoiery, which for beauty, 
and grandeur, was equal, if not fupenor, to 
9liy thing we had yet leen. 



The firft objed we found was a fmall lake, 
sibout two miles in circumference, throi^ 
which flows the Lodoar, and after a courie 
pf three miles farther, forms that noble caf- 
cade, which we had ieen, in the morning, 
at the head of Derwentwatcr. 

The accompaniments of this river, from 
the hkc of Watenlath to it's fall, make ih& 
ff^caeryf of which we came hither in quefl:. 

It is a vajley fo contraifled, that it affords 
room for little more than the river, and a 
path, at the bottom ; while the. mountains, 
on each fide, are fo perpendicukr, that their 
fummits are fcarce more afunder than their 
ba^. It was a new idea. Many mountains 
we had loen hanging over the fides of rallies : 

but 
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but to be immured, through a Cpace of alfnoH 
three miles« within a chaim of rifted rocks, 
(for that was in &£t the idea'prcientod by 
' the Icene before ug,) was a novel circnrnflaace, 
tho we had now been two or three days the 
inhabitants of mountains. 

The form <^ this valley was very ■diifepcnt 
irom the vall^ of Borrodale. The one led us 
through a winding rout : the other is nearly 
a vifta. Each hath it's mode of grandeur. 
The valley of Borrodale has more variety : 
but this is certainly the more majeftic fcene. 
The whole is only one vaft eifort. In point 
of immenfity indeed it yields to the vifta at 
the entrance into Cumberland. It is not fo 
vaft a whole: but being contracted within a 
finaller compafs, we examine it's limits with 
more cafe: and with regard to the grandeur 
and variety of the feveral objeBs, it lofts no- 
thing. As we ftood under the. beetling cliffs 
on each fide, they were too near for infpeflion : 
their harlh features want foftening : but we 
had noble views of th«n all in order, both 
in pro^Sit and retro^eB. Not only the de- 
fign, and compofition, but the very ftrokes 
(rf nature's pencil might be traced through the 
*^ole fcene; every fractured rock, and eveiy 
hanging 
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Jianging flimb, which adorned it, was brought 
within the compafe of the ^ : each touch 
fo carelefs, and yet fo determined : Co wildly 
irregular ; and yet all conducing to one whole. 



When "w* arrived at the clofe of the valley, 
the grandeur of the icene increaied^ It open- 
ed into an amphitheatre, the area of whidh, 
Jlke tlic v^ley, that led to it, was contra^d ; , 
fcarce containing the circumference of a mile : 
-but the monntains, which inrironed it, were 
^r^id and beautiful. 

In moil of the icenes we had palled, wc 
■were (Aliged to look for contraft in riie dif- 
ferent modes of ^fefolation : but here barrcn- 
fleis was contrafted with all the tints of vege- 
tation. The mountains in front, and on the 
ieft, were covered with wood, which mantled 
^om the top to -the bottom. Thofe on 
the right were barren j yet broken fo varioufly, 
ft6 Civen in ^mf^es to make a contraft. 
We admire the ruins of a RcMnan ampM- 
theatre : bnt what are the moft magnificent 
of the works of art, compared with fuch 
an amphitheatre as this ? Were the CololEum 
itfclf brought hither, and placed withm this 
«fe8, the grandeur of ^the idea -would be loft j 

and 
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and the mm, magniHcent as it is, would 
dwindle into the ornament of a fcmt. 

At the entrance of the amphitheatre, an- 
other bright mountain- torrent joins the Lodoar 
from the eaft, and forms it into a more con- 
iiderable ftream. With increafed velocity, (the 
ground growing every ftep more declivous) 
it now pours along with great rapidity ; and 
throwing itfelf into the thickeft of the woods, 
which clofe the fcene, difappcars. The ima- 
gination purfues it's progrcfs. It's roar is 
heard through the woods ; and it is plain from 
the ibund, that it fuiFers fome great convul- 
iion. But all is clofe ; impervious rocks and 
thickets intervene, and totally exclude the 
fight. 

We indeed had been behind the curtain; 
and knew we were, at that inftant, upon the 
fummit of the fall of Lodoar : but the ima- 
gination of a ilranger would be held in fli- 
tnulating fufpenfe. The grandeur of the 
ibund woqld proclaim the dignity of the fall ; 
and his eye would wifh to participate of what 
his ear alone could inadequately ju4ge. 

Tho we had feen the fall of Lodoar from 
the bottom, we had a curiofity to fee how 

. it 
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it appeared from the top j and difinounting, 
we contrived, by winding round the thickets, 
and clinging to the projefSions of the rocks, 
to get a dangerous peep down the abyfs. 
There was nothing piSurefque in the view, 
but fomcthing immenfely grand. We flood 
now above thofe two cheeks of the chafm, 
through which the water forced it's way; 
and which in the morning, when feen from 
the bottom, appeared towering to a great 
height, and were the moft interefting parts 
of the view. But amidft the greatnefs of the 
objeifts, which now furrounded them they 
were totally loll j appearing lefs than warts 
upon thofe vaft limbs of nature, to which 
they adhered. 



In our paflage through the valley of Waten- 
lath, we met with many fragments of rocks, 
in which the feveral component ftrata' were 
very ftrongly marked. In fome they could 
not have been more regularly formed by a 
rule and chiflel : and in a few, (whofe fofter 
lares the weather had decayed,) as pcrfe<5l 
cornices remained, as art could have produced. 



Having 
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Having taken a riew of all this iceneiy* 
sod the evening beginning now to cloic, we 
thought it time to put a ftop to our curiofity, 
and return to Kefwick j from which we were 
about four miles diAant.. In the morotng we 
rode along the edge of the lake: but as we 
were now upon the higher grounds, we were 
obliged to make a compafs round the moun- 
tains. 



Thefc defolate grounds are very little in- 
habited. We heard of a deiign to introduce 
goats among them, with a view to make Kef- 
wick as celebrated for drinking goat's-whey 
as feveral of the mountainous parts of Scot- 
land. In fome fJaces indeed, where there 
are valuable woods, the goat might be a per- 
nicious inmate. But in many places, as we 
rode, the bare and craggy fides of hills feemed 
capable of feeding nothing elfe. Frequent 
little plots of herbage grow every where among 
the rocks, inacceilible to any other animal. 
Even fhcsp on many of thefc floping ihelves 
could find no footing. All this pafturage 
therefore 
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therefore is loft for want of goats to brouze 
it. 

In a piihirefque light, no ornament is more ■ 
adapted to a mountainous, and rocky coun- 
try, than thefe animals. Their colours are 
beautiful, (in thofe particularly of a darker 
hue) often playing into each other with great 
harmony. But among thefe animals, (as among 
all others) the pied are the moft unpleafing ; 
in which oppofite colours come full upon 
each other, without any intervening tint. 

The Ihagginefs of the goat alfo is as beau- 
tiful, as the colours, which adorn him ; his 
hair depending in that eafy flow, which the 
pencil wilhes to imitate. 

His aftions are ftill more pleaiing. It 
would add new terror to a fcene, to lee an 
animal brouzing on the ileep of a perpen- 
dicular rock i or hanging on the very edge , 
of a projefting precipice. Virgil feems to 
have looked at thefe attitudes of terror with 
delight : 



— Ite, .capellse; 



Non ego vos pofthac, viridi projedus in sntro, 
DumosS pendcre procul de rupe videbo. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XV- 



IN our rout to Borrodalc, we pafled through 
the eaftern, and fouthern parts of that 
mountainous country, which bounds the lake 
of Derwent : in our next expedition we pro- 
pofed to view the weftern. 



From KeTwick we mounted the hills on 
the north- weft of the lake ; , and, on the 
other fide, fell into die valley of Newlands, 
which we traverfed from end to end. It was 
a lovely fcene, totally different from the rude 
vallies we had yet met with. The mountains, 
in general, on. this fide of the lake wear a 
fmoother form, than tfaofe either on the eail, 
or on the foudi. Of diis finoothnefs of fea- 
ture in the higher grounds the liyaier participate. 
The mountain vallies we had hitherto feen, 
were wild, rocky, and defolate. But hoe 
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the idea of terror wbs excludcfl. The valley 
of Newlands was even adorned with the beau- 
ties of luxuriant nature. We travelled through 
groves, which were fometimes open, and 
fometimes clofe; with a fparkling ftream, 
the common attendant of thefe vallies, ac- 
companying us, through the whole fcenc. 



Having been amufcd with this delightful 
fcenery through the ipacp of thrM miles, we 
enter^ another valley, or rather a mountain 
recefs, called the vaUey of Gafcadale. I call 
it a recefs, becaufe it is foon terminated by a 
mountain running athwart, which denies any 
fiirther paflage. Inftead, therefore of entering 
Gafcadale, we were obliged to climb the hill, 
which forms one of it's fides : and from the 
fummit, wc had a view not only of Gafcadale, 
but of many other mountain recefles, all which 
participate more or lefs, of the fmoothnefs of 
the high grounds in their neighbourhood. 
Some of them were fcoopcd, and hollowed 
into very beautiful forms ; ip which wood 
alone was wanting. 

The valley of Gafcadale had nothing to 

recommend it, but novelty. It was (a fccne 
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wholly hew in this rugged country) a deep 
mountain recefs, invironed on every fide, except 
the entrance, by fmooth, floping hills, which 
are adorned neither with wood, nor rock, nor 
broken ground i but fweep down from fide 
to fide, with the greateft regularity. We 
fcarce remembered to have feen in any place, 
an operation of nature more completely formal. 
At the head of this recefs is a grand cafcadc. 
We fuppofed it to be no great objeft of 
beauty, as it was probably void of all accom- 
paniments : but it's poverty was hid beneath a 
veil. The clouds which were gathering upon 
the mountains, and fweeping along the val- 
lies, began to intercept our view. Every 
thing was wrapped in obfcurity. When we 
flood even on the fummit of the cafcadc, we 
could only hear the torrent roar^ but could 
not obtain the leail glimpfe of it, tho no 
obje<S intervened. The whole valley of Gaf- 
cadale fmoaked like a boiling caldron; and 
we got our ideas of it only by catches, as the 
volumes of clouds difperfed, al intervals, into 
purer air. 

But what we loft in one refpedt by the 

groiTnefs of the atmofphere, we gained in 

another. Tho it is probable fome views were 

Qji obfcured. 
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obfcured, which might have pleafed us ; it is 
equally probable, that many of thofe difgufting 
features, with which wc might have been 
prefented, were foftened, and rendered more 
agreeable to the eye. — Here indeed the.mifty 
hue was, in general, laid on with too full a 
pencil. The fiice of nature was rather blotted 
out, than obfcured. The whole view was 
in that ftatc, which Thomfon fo well de- 
fcribes i 

No more the tnoaniain fills the eye 
With great variety ; but in a night 
' Of gatheriog vapour, from the baflled fenle. 
Sinks dark and dreaiy. Thence expanding wide 
The huge du(k gradual, f»>al1awi up the plain. 
Vanilh the woods. The dim feen liver {ecms 
Snllea and flow to rowl the mlHy wave. 



Among the beautiful appearances of fogs, 
and mifts, their gradually going off may be 
obferved. A landfcape takes a variety of plcaf* 
ing hues, as it paflcs. In a retiring fog, 
through the different degrees of obfcurily into 
full Iplendor. 



There 
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There is great beauty alfo In a fog's partially 
clearing up at once, as it often does j and' 
prefenting feme diftant piece of landfcape 
under great radiance ; when all the furround- 
ing parts are ftill in obfcurity. The curtain 
is not intirely drawn up ; it is only jiift raifed, 
to let in fome beautiful, tranfient view ; and 
perhaps Elling again, while we admire, leaves 
us that ardent relifli, which we have for 

plealing objefts fuddenly removed. Some 

very beautiful ideas of this kind were difplayed 
on the fummits of Gafcadale. Tho the moun- 
tains around us, and the contrafted vallies in 
our neighbourhood, were all io much abforbed 
in the dark atmofphere of clouds and vapours; 
we could difcover, in catches, through tlieir 
diinner ikirts, the vale of Kefwick, at a" 
diflance, overfpread with ferenity and fun- 
ibine. 

The mountain, over which we pafled, is 
called, in the language of the country, a haivfe, 
or ftoppage, in palling from one diftrift to 
another ; the valley being clofed, and no other 
way left. This bawfe, tho not fo fteep as 
the mountain, which led us to Watenlath, 
0^3 was 
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was of much longer continuance j and in ibme 
parts carried us very near the edges of preci- 
pices : but furrounded by fogs, we kept the 
path before us ; and if there was danger, we 
Icldom faw it. 

As wc began to dcfcend, we breathed a 
purer air; and got a fight of the landfcape 
before us. It was a fcene, unUke what we 
had juft pafledi but only, as the botanift 
Ipeaks, a variety of the fame fpccics; corre- 
iponding intirely with the charader of the 
country, which we now travcrled. Three 
broad mountains, floping into each other, 
formed a tripartite valley, centering in one 
point. The furface of each mountain vras 
Ihiooth to it's very fummit j except that, here 
and there, a few large ftones lay fcattered 
about : fome of them fixed in the foil ; but 
none of them deferving the appellation of a 
rock. Through two of the divifions of this 
valley ran different ftreamsj each of them as 
unfringed, and fimple, as the mountains they 
fevered. Thefe ftreams uniting in the centre, 
formed a third. The whole was a peculiar 
and novel fcene j but neither intcrefting, nor 
. pidurefque. 

Thcfc 
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Thefe fmooth-coated mountains, tho of 
Utile eftimation in the painter's eye, are how- 
ever great fources of plenty. They are the 
nurleries of iheep j which are bred here, and 
iaCted in the vallies. 

But the life of a ihepherd, in this country, 
is not an Arcadian life. His occupation fub- 
jeds him to many difficulties, in the winter 
elpecially, when he is often obliged to attend 
his flock on the bleak fide of a mountain, 
which engages him in many a painful vigil. 
And when the mountains are covered with 
fnow, which is frequently the cafe, his em- 
ployment then becomes a dangerous one. It 
ieldom happens, but that fome part of his 
flock is fnowed up; and in preferving their 
lives, he muft often expofc his own. 



After winding about two miles along the 
edge of one of thefe fn^ooth mountains, we 
drppped at once into a beautiful vale, called 
the vale of Butermer, the bottom of which 
was adorned by a lake of the fame name. 

0^4 This 
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This lake is fmall ; about a mile and a half 
~ in length, and half a mile in breadth ; of an 
oblong form ; fweeping, at one end, round a 
woody promontory. But this fweep is rather 
forced ; and from fome points makes too 
acute an angle. It is one of thole lines, 
which would have a better effeift from a boat*. 
A lower point would foften it's abn:q>tnefs. 
In other parts alfo the lines of diis lake are 
rather too fquare. The fcenery however about 
it is grand, and beautiful. 

On the weftern fide, a long range of moun- 
tainous declivity, ftretchcs from end to endj 
falling every where precipitately into the 
water, at leaft it had that appearance to the 
eye : the on the fpot probably a margin of 
meadow might extend from the bottom of the 
mountain, as we obferved at Kefwick. Of 
the hne, which the fummit of this mountain 
formed, we could not eafily judge; as it was 
in a great meafure hid in clouds. 

The eaftem fide of the lake is woody; 
and contrafts happily with the weftern. But 
the wood is of that kind, \idiich is periodically 



* See pige 102. 
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cut down, and was not in peifeakm, when 
we faw it. 

Near the bottom of this lake, is the loftieft 
ca&ade we had ever &en. It hvdly, I think, 
&Us tfaroi^h a lefs defcent than three or four 
hundred yards. But it is an objeit of no 
beauty ; it is barren of accompaniments ; and 
appears, at a. diAance, hke a wtute ribbon 
bifedting the mountain. And yet, as it is dius 
converted by diftance, into an objeft, filent, 
and motionlefs before the eyej when, in fafl:, 
we know it to be accompanied with a great 
degree ef found, and motion, it prelents a 
very grand idea to the imagination. The 
people of the country, alluding to the white- 
Bcfs of it's foam, ca\\ it fmr-mili-ferce. 

The vale of Butermer is rather confined in 
that part, which the hkt occupies. Below, 
k extends a confiderable way : but our rout 
led us firft above, in queft of fome rocky 
mountains, which are fuppofed to be the 
higheft precipices in the country. Thefe fcenes, 
which are known by the name of Gate/garth- 
daky open at the head of the lake. 

Here we found two vallies, formed by a 
mountain on each fide, and one in the middle. 
The right hand valley was foon clofed by a 
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bavfei^ that on the left led direftly to the 
fcenes we fought. 

The tranfition here, contrary to the ufual 
procefs of nature, is abrupt. We had been 
travelling, all the morning, among mountains 
pcrfedly fmooth, and covered with herbage; 
and now found ourfelves fuddenly among craggs 
and rocks, and precipices, as wild, and hide- 
ous, as d-ny, we had feen. 



Gafefgartb-dak, into which we foon entered, 
is indeed a very tremendous fcene. Like all 
the vallies we had yet found, it had a peculiar 
chara<Ser. It's features were it's own. It 
was not a vifta like the valley of Watcnlath ; 
nor had it any of the fudden turns of the valley 
of Borrodalc : but it wound flowly, and fo- 
iemnly in one large fegment. It was wider alfo 
than either of thoie vallies j being at leaft 
half a quarter of a mile from fide to fidej 
which diftajice it pretty uniformly obferyedj 
the rocky mountainS| which invirqped it, 
keeping their line with great exadlnefsj at 
leaft, never breaking out into any violent 
projections. 

The 
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fee the higheft precipices, which the country 
produced. Such a preface is generally pro- 
duffUvc of di&ppointment ; but on this occafion 
it did no injury. The fancy had ftill it's fcope. 
We found the mountains fo over-hung with 
clouds, that we could form little judgment 
of their height. Our guide told us, they 
were twice as high, as we could fee : which 
however we did not believe from the obferva- 
tions we were able to make, as the clouds, 
at intervals, floated paft ; and difcovered, here 
and 'there, the fhadowy forms of the rocky 
fummits. A great height however they cer- 
tainly were ; and the darknefs, in wluch they 
were wrapped, gave us a new illuftration of 
the grandeur of thofe ideas, which arife from 
obfcurity. " Dark, confafed, uncertain ima- 
•* ges, Mr. Burke very juftly obferves, have 
** a greater power cm the fancy to form the 
** grander paffions, than thofe, which are 
•* more clear, and determinate. For hardly 
*' any thing can ftrike the mind with it's 
** greatnefs, which does not make fomc fort 
" of approach towards infinity j which no- 
*• thing can do, whilfl we are able to per- 
" ceive it's bounds : but to fee an objca 
•* drftindHy, and to perceive it's bounds, is 
** one. 
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*' one, and the fame thing." A clear idea 
*' therefore is another name for a little idea*." 

The middle of the vaU^ is adorned, as 
thele vallies, in fome part, often are, by a 
craggy hill j on the top of which ftande the 
fragment of a rock ; that looks, in Oflian's 
language, like the Jione of fower — the rude 
deity . of defoktion, to which the fc^e is 
facred. 

This valley, is not more than fix miles frcnn 
the black-lead mines ; and would have led us 
to them, if we had purfued it's courie. 



Having travelled aboi^t three miles in this 
dreary fccne;'and having taken fuch a view, 
as we could obtain, of the bold inclofures, 
which contained it j we returned by the 6me 
rout we came, threading die .valley, and fkirt- 
ing the lake along it's eallem coaft, till we 
arrived at the bottom of it. Here we fell 
into a country very different from that we had 
left. 



* On the fublime. and beautifal. Fart II. ScA. IV. 
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The vale of Butermer, which extends many 
miles below the lake, is a ^vide, variegated 
fcene, full of rifing and falling ground ; woody 
in many parts ; well inhabited in fome ; fruit- 
ful, and luxuriant in all. 

Here we found a village, where we made 
a luxurious repaft, as ufual, on eggs and milk j 
and met, in the chearful and healthy looks of 
the inhabitants, new proofs of the narrow 
limits, in which all the real wants of life 
are comprized. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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